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“of which have been peculiarly horrible. 








TO-DAY. 





| 
comes to an end an undertaking at once the greatest and | 
the most successful of its kind the world has ever seen. | 
The American people at first did not understand what | 


th \ h ud }) oduced out on the shore ol Lake Michigan. \« 
\t the last they seem | for two years for the offence of sending a challenge to fight 


Later the J at in to appreciate it. 


to fully co 


’ 


prehend its magnificence, its beauty 


the past month. Now that the end has come, it appears | 


that the admissions to this great Fair number more than | ¢riticising a speech made by him on the stump. 


one-t] ird perhaps nearer o1 e-half of the entire popula 


tion of this rreat country. | 
There is no cause for regret in the determination to 


close the Fair at the time set, instead of keeping it open 


into the winter as some enthusiasts have urged. ‘The 
buildings and the greater part of the exhibits are tem- 
porary in character. Nothing was built for permanency ; 
the Fair was an exhalation of art; it should disappear 
when at its supreme estate and leave unimpaired the im- 
pression which every summer visitor has carried away with 
him. ‘To permit the Fair to suffer decay and dilapidation 
under the stress of a northern winter, to grow dingy and 
perhaps to crumble, would be a desecration of the vision 


of light and beauty which America has shown the world, 





The National Academy of Sciences will hold its regular 


fall meeting In the Capitol at Albany, beginning Tuesday 


morning, November 7. The business session will occupy 
the forenoon of Wednesday and the other days will be de- 
voted to the discussion of scientific papers. The local 
committee is headed by Prof. Lewis Boss, to whom the 
titles of papers should be sent. An interesting feature in 
connection with this meeting will be the opening of the new 
Dudley Observatory, some mention of which is made else- 
where in thisissue. The meeting will call for a full atten- 
dance of the scientific men of the East, especially those 
who are interested in astronomy. ‘The papers presented 
before the Academy are of the highest type, and mark, 


each half year, the scientific progress of the country. 


The installation of Rev. Dr. Clark as minister of the 
Central Congregational Church was a very interesting 
event for Boston. ‘The occasion has especial significance 


because Dr. Clark, who was the minister of one of the 


25, 1893. 


of the precautions taken. 


‘ts won-| 8 duel. 


lout the South. 





FIVE CENTS. 


this has been done so far as compatible with a regard for 

| the earning of dividends ; but the many terrible accidents 
. . . .s | . . ss 

With the close of the Columbian Fair on Monday there | that have occurred show plainly enough the insufficiency 


The world certainly does move, when a ‘respectable 
itizen’ of Evergreen, Ala., is sentenced to the penitentiary 


This is the outcome of the affair to which refer- 


der, and they have rushed by the millions to see it during , ence has already been made in these columns, the offender 


being a local politician who wanted to fight an editor for 
What is 
yet more remarkable is the general public approval of the 


|conviction and sentence, not only in Alabama but through- 


It may be that the sentiment of the press 


|is affected in some degree by the circumstance that the 


person challenged is a newspaper man; but this does not 
account for the fact that the occasion is improved by the 
advocacy of another reform in the interest of civilization, 
namely, the suppression of the practice of carrying con- 
cealed weapons. The spirit of progress evidently is 
awakened. And in this connection it is interesting and 
encouraging to note that the grand jury at Roanoke, Va., 
has returned nineteen indictments against persons con- 
cerned in the lynching riot last month. Public opinion is 
changing in a healthy way. 


It is perhaps not generally remembered that on the fa’ al 
day of Bloody Brook, the 28th of September, 1675, one of 
the Shakespeare family was killed at Northampton. The 
Shakespeare students must work up his relationship to the 
great William. He had the extraordinary name of 
Uzacaboy. 


During the past week or two, a frequent sight of An 
afternoon on the down-town streets has been a crowd look- 
ing on with interest while a squad of policemen loaded _in- 
to an express wagon the paraphernalia and furniture of a 
gambling or pool-room. There have been spasmodic raids 
heretofore ; this time the Board of Police seems to be in 
earnest in the effort to drive this nefarious business out of 
Boston. It has gong to work in the right way, and it only 
remains to keep on and finish up the work. The pool 
rooms are among the most demoralizing influences in Bos- 
ton. Under the name of ‘clubs,’ they flourish in up-stairs 
rooms all through the business section of the city, forming 


an intolerable nuisance and an element of real danger. 





argest Presbyterian churches in the city of New York, has 
withdrawn from the Presbyterian connection on account of 
the decision made at Washington in the Briggscase. A 
very large council, of forty-two churches, welcomed him 
unanimously in his induction as the minister of the Central 
Church, and a very large assembly, making a sympathetic 
and interested audience, attended the service of his install 


ation. 


One of the railroads running between Kansas City and 
Chicago had issued the order that every passenger train 
on this route must have a flagman on the rear platform 
constantly, and this flagman must not leave his post to eat 
or sleep until he is relieved by some one capable of stand- 
ing watch. This arrangement is made in consequence of 
the frequent accidents on the World’s Fair routes, some 
The purpose of 
this special order is to prevent ‘rear-end’ collisions, of 


which there have been several. It is a modification of 


Punch’s famous plan for preventing ‘ head-on’ collisions in 


the earlier davs of railroading ; 


namely, to strap a member 


of the board of directors to the cow-catcher. Mr. Punch’s 
plan, in leed, would seem likely to be the more effective. | 
For the protection afforded by keeping a tired and sleepy 


brakeman on duty at the rear of atrain is not so much 
creater than that which is now given by hanging out red 
lanterns. The fact is, the enormous increase of passenger 
tratlic to the World’s Fair has placed a strain upon the 
resources of the railroads which some of them are unable 
to stand. In order to do safely the great business thrust 
pon the carrying companies, their force should have been 


at every point, their equipment improved 
No doubt 


stre nethe ed 


and their system of operation carefully revised. 


There is law enough to break up the business, and the 


police authorities can undertake no better work than to go 


ahead as they are going and break it up. 


The most highly spectacular international demonstra- 
tion seen in these latter days is the reception of the visit- 


ing Russian naval oflicers by the people of Paris and the 
! 


government of France. The fétes went on at the French 


|capital for a week or more, culminating Tuesday evening 
with a gala performance at the Opera House and an 


illumination; and Lyons and Marseilles have since enter- 
Making all due allowance for the 
| excitability of the Gallic character and discounting the 


tained the Russians. 


emotional exuberance which showed itself on all occasions 
| during this visit, there is left enough to give the affair a 
really great political importance. The French people and 
the French government have welcomed the Russian officers 
as political allies, and the welcome has been accepted in 
|this sense. It has gone so far, indeed, that the Russian 
ambassador accepts, for presentation to the Czar, a golden 
volume as the gift of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine. 


No more pointed and significant incident could be planned. 
Yet there is something incongruous and unreal in an alli- 
ance between the autocracy of Russia and the republic of 
France. 


The subject of the reclamation of arid land by systems 
of water storage and irrigation has been brought into wide 
notice by theZmeeting of the International Irrigation Con- 
gress at Los Angeles. According to the census of 1890, 
the total area of land under irrigation at that time was 
3,631,381 acres, owned by 54,137 persons, which is an 


average of 67 acres to each owner. The two great fields 
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of the system are California, with 1,004,283 acres owned | 
by 13,732 persons, and Colorado, with 890,735 acres owned 


by 9,569 persons. Statistics presented at the Los Angeles 


Congress show that the total land surface of the region 
called arid is 888,812,000 acres, so that less than one-half 


of one per cent is irrigated. But this region really con- 





| 
| 


tains some arable land, and, in fact, less than one-tenth of | 


the portion now actually farmed there is irrigated. 
is also a vast region that would not pay the expense of 
irrigation, whatever enthusiasts may say. The average 
value of products of irrigated lands is $14.89 an acre, 


ranging from $8.25 in Wyoming to $19 in California. The 


average first cost of water rights, or of bringing water to 
the land, is said to be $8.15 an acre 
mated value of the rights $26 an acre. The annual outlay 
for keeping up the ditches varies from ten cents to more 
than $5 an acre, but the average is put at $1.07. 
less than five feet wide have cost $481 a mile; those from 
five to ten feet, which is a medium size, $1,628; those of 
ten feet and over, $5,603 a mile, including headworks and 


flames. The first cost of all the systems is put at 
$29,611,000, and their present estimated value at $94,412,- 
000, The irrigated areas have increased enormously in 
value, and it will be seen how vast the investment and 
its increments are. An important consideration in this 
matter is the fact that more than nine-tenths of 
lands remaining open for settlement under the homestead 
law is found in the regions called arid; and from this the 
part to be played by irrigation in the extension of agricul 


ture on this continent may be inferred. 


The prevention of the proposed prize-fight between 
Corbett and Mitchell at Coney 
forward in the march of civilization. 


Island is a definite step 
The match had been 
arranged and what was supposed to be competent authority 


There | 


, and the average esti-| 


Ditches | 


the public | 


had guaranteed protection to the fighters. The county | 


officials were in active sympathy with the Coney Island 


exhibitions. ‘The sheriff openly boasted that he attended 
them with his two sons. 
said to be interested directly or indirectly 
Island Athletic Club, 


of the pugilistic contests carried on under it 


in the Coney 
which was ‘making large 
8 supervision. 
Political influences, official encouragement, powerful finan 
cial interests and the aggressive demand of the sporting 
elements were all behind the club in its determination that 
the fight should take place. 
preachers of New York and Brooklyn took a hand in the 
matter. 


Then the newspapers and the 
Governor Flower was memorialized on the sub- 
ject, and the supreme executive authority of the state 
stepped in and forbade the exhibition. ‘The 
society and government on and about Coney Island does 


not appear very admirable in this incident; but the t 


condition of 


umph of the decent and moral elements of the community 
is all the more gratifying on that account. 


Now that Dr. Nansen has disappeared in the Aretic 
solitudes with the expectation of drifting around the circle 
it is interesting to find confirmation of the probable ac- 
curacy of his theory in the experience of Captain Me- 
Gregor, a ship-master in command of one of the vessels of 
the Pacific Whaling Company of San Francisco. On his 
last voyage, Captain McGregor reached Cape Bathurst, the 
furthest point north and east ever attained from that side 
Captain Collinson and his party visited the place 
boats when they were making a survey of the British pos 
sessions in 1855, but they were compelled to remain there 
Sir John Franklin 
passed the cape in small boats on his famous expedition 


three years before they could return. 


and came as far west as Franklin, or Return Reef. 


in small | 


Some of the minor officials were | 


profits out | 


} 





.}ten years at Cincinnati Observatory, 


| foundations of 


.| years afterwards, when a splendid outfit 


There | 
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OcToBER 28. “A man is relieved and gay when he 
has put his heart into his work and done his best; but 
what he has said or 


done otherwise shall give him. no 


peace.’ Emerson. 
OCTOBER 29. God will not take away our immortality 
— William 


because 


Smith. 


we have so little enjoyed the hope of it.” 


OCTOBER 39. There are those in whose estimation 


wealth and distinction only gain their proper flavor—their 
bouquet, so to speak—by resting stagnant for three genera- 
tions, for gentility, like game, acquires an admirable high- 
ness by the lapse of time.”— Eggleston. 
OcroBer 31. Truth is so coy a beauty that he who 
sacrifices everything to her cannot then be sure of her 


favor.” —Schopenhauer. 


NOVEMBER 1. “Live truly for yourown age, where- 
posterity,”’— Hawthorne. 
NOVEMBER 2. “ Who knows how easily ambition dis- 
guises itself under the name of a calling—possibly in good 


Victor Hugo. 


‘Almost all serious thinking is done in 


faith, and deceiving itself, saint that it is.”’ 


NOVEMBER 3. 
childhood.” 
THE NEW DUDLEY 


OBSERVATORY. 


The meeting of the National Academy at Albany dur- 


ing the week of November 6 will have additional interest 
to astronomers for the reason that the new Dudley Obser- 
vatory will then be ready for its formal opening. rhis 
occasion, marking as it does an 


important step in the 


history of this institution, will call together the strongest 


workers in the astronomical field in our country. A few 
words may therefore be not out of place with reference to 
the older Observatory which is replaced by this. 

The Dudley Observatory was the result of a somewhat 
spontaneous movement on the part of the citizens of Albany 
to form a higher university, to continue the education of 
students beyond the point to which the colleges of the day 
carried them. 


The political crisis of the winter of 1853 


put an end to this plan. As a realization of a portion of 
the scheme, however, the establishment of an astronomical 
observatory was suggested, and calls for financial support 
met with generous response. ‘The principal contribution, 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars, was given by Mrs. 
Blandina Dudley, who desired to perpetuate the name of 
her deceased husband, and a total of some twenty-five 
thousand dollars pledged, made it possible to begin the con- 
struction of an observatory of greater size than had been 
anticipated. Prof. Mitchel, who had been for very nearly 
brought his experi- 
ence to bear in the planning of the new buildings, the 


which were laid in the spring of 1853. 


Failure to secure Prof. Mitchel as director caused some 


delay, and the telescopes were pot mounted until three 
was ordered, fur- 


ther funds, including a sum from Mrs. Dudley equal to 


he evidently became discouraged and disheartened, and her original gift, having been contributed that the observa- 


started on his return trip, and that is the last heard of | 
him. “ Had he known,” says Captain McGregor, “ that 
he had aclear sea before him, he doubtless would have 
continued on his way and lived to tell future generations of | 
the hardships connected with Arctic explorations. He 
could have made what is called the northeast passage and | 
come out on the Pacific Ocean and forever settled the ques 


i 
: 


} means. 


| 
| 
| 


tion whether a vessel could reach Alaska from Greenland | 


through the Arctic. But he saw nothing but a monotonous 
stretch of land, and what appeared to be aclosed sea ahead 
of him.” The connection around the circle thus seems to 
have been made by sea; 


to show that it may be 


and Captain McGregor goes on 

called an open sea. 
have made the trip from the Pacific to the Atlantic last 
year if we had so desired, ” he boldly declares, “ but our 
business was whaling, not exploring. Nafives at the cape 
whom I questioned, told me that the ocean was fairly open 
three years out of four, and that there was a ‘great big sea’ 
one yearin five. Last year was what they termed ‘great 
big sea,’ and they said that the 
in 1889. A large vessel could not pass through a fairly 
open sea, so the chances of reaching Greenland through the 
Arctic Sea are one in five. 
belief that both Franklin and Collinson entered the ocean 
when it was ‘open.’”” If all this is true, it seems a pity that 
Dr. Nansen did not make his start a year earlier. 


same conditions prevailed 


From this I am inclined to the | and a few other institutions possessed telescopes, but the 


itory. This bore fruit at last in the 


“We could | 


| standing of our country as a whole was very low. 


tory might lack no essential instrument. The observatory 


was inaugurated August 26, 1856. 

The occasion was one of national interest, for our coun- 
try had hardly awakened to the importance of astronomi- 
val research and was not well provided with instrumental 
Since the year 1825, John Quincy Adams had 
advanced 
scientific work, and his voice was lifted in the councils of 


recognized the fact that the country was not 


the nation, time and again, in favor of a national observa- 
establishment of the 
Naval Observatory at Washington. He was also greatly 
interested in the Cincinnati Observatory, his oration upon 
the occasion of its dedication, in 1844, being one of the 
last public acts of his life. The Cincinnati Observatory was 
the first in the country to mount a telescope which}was at 


,| all commensurate with the astronomical needs of the times, 


as evidenced by the equipment of similar institutions in 
Europe. The apparition of a great comet had shown to 
us of New England a deficiency in our scientific equipment 
and, our citizens coming to the fore, the great equatorial 
was mounted at Cambridge in 1847, the Observatory being 
Williams 


at that time some seven years of age. College 
The es- 
tablishment, therefore, of another well equipped observa- 
tory was a matter of the greatest scientific importance. 


i 


le 
ue , , ; , ; iron tracks have 
by, if the native force be in vou, you may likewise live for | ee ip 

. . ’ ’ | which it is located 


| York : S. Barnes & Co. 


further sum of fifty thousand do 


| found itself in the 


The inaugural ceremonies were a ; 
Edward Everett, whose eloquent n Preser 
quoted, and by others of less note. Sealine Ge 
casion was a letter from Mrs. |) ‘ 
point, since it placed at the dis, 
years ago, the Dudley Observato, ‘ 
career. - 
Like many another institution 
Dudley Observatory has had its u; . 
it has been very active and at oth 
almost into idleness. The crises 1} 
try has passed have affected those u 
institution like this must depend 
to maintain in truly scientific wo: 
the various researches on the funds 
support of the Observatory has at t 
its financial means exceedingly slend 
director, Prof. Lewis Boss, much va 
accomplished at the cost of persona we 
gradually, through his earnest and jx 
mented by the admirable quality of J 
popular interest has beén again awak: 
The site of the 


north of the business portion of th: 


Observatory. a 


way of the marcel 
now almost en ompas 
, and with the introd 
modern type of locomotive, observat 
some years well nigh impossible, throug 
earth from the trains. The suggestion 
good work a removal of the Observato 
sary had strong arguments in its favor, in s 
the fact stood forth that the | 


would now need extensive repairs. 


yuildings 


The needs of the Observatory having 
to those who have interest in such matte: 
been unobtrusively tendered to Professor }3 
new observatory, with a residence for t we 
such repairs and renewals of equipment a 
has become an established fact. The new |) 
vatory is situated a short distance to th 
and the 
of the 
new and efficient tools for one who has s! 


competent to do work of the highest charact 


buildings will be formally open 


National Academy. ‘There is a fitn: , 


ones. 
The new Dudley 


most considerable contribut ¢ 


Observatory has r 
860,000, the 
Miss Bruce, 


photographic outfit of Harvard Observatory has just 


whose magnificent contribution towards 


put into place, the twenty-four-inch douilet \ 
twelve-inch Brashear refractor has been provided 
great dome, while the meridian circle has been remount 
at the expense of a citizen of Albany, the mini: 


whose contribution was the sum of $6,000. 
Thus refitted and refurnished and in 
competent director, there seems to be now ever 
nity for Dudley Observatory to add laurels | 
which it has already achieved. Joun Rircuie, + 


THE SOCIAL MILLENNIUM 


Mr. J. W 
Mr. Bellamy, 
few years ago. 
make the romance not only subordinate to the - 
ophy set forth, 


. Roberts’s book ' is avowed] 


whose volume created such 


Both are in the guise of : 


but a mere incident of the 


Roberts attempts to indicate the fallacies tte 
practicability as well as the utterly bad cons: es 


to flow from the scheme set forth by th 
this would require no extraordinary ability or philos 
genius. ‘The plausibilities of Mr. Bellamy are eas 


The elemer 


nature, of which he takes no account, are 


to be unsubstantial and unnatural. 


are most essential in the application of his 
of the two ™ 8 
Both aim to set fort! 

a point of time a hundred years in the futu I 


The method and machinery 
stantially the same. 


both make use of a drug which suspends 

but without impairing any of the physical | s, ! 

a period as the object may make desirable, a the wakiap 
is to the same vitality, youth and mental | 
Roberts « es 


certain degree of skill, to mingle a part of \r. > 


the suspension began. Mr. 


story with his own, and they flow together 
ally nor unamicably. 

So far as the argument is concerned, it ico 
There have been no f: 
periences from which either set of cons es 
Yet Mr. Bellamy is perfectly c 
most beneficent results will flow from th: pace 
while Mr._ 


wholly @ priori. 
inferred. 
his theory; Roberts is ‘til re iar 


_ | Looxine Inwarp_ The Minhegdis ng Ten’ es of Lee 
ing Book werd’ Made Manifest. y J. berts. - 
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is will ensue. Under the system 
ip and control of-all the industrial 
draws a romantic picture of a 
peace, contentment, love 
ect public spirit prevail, where all 
lied, where poverty is unknown, 


is universal, and the loftiest 
orality and most genuine religion 
teristics of the people ; and this 
leading feature of his book 
ig Inward also gives a picture of 
ame system, but it is a picture of 
r. He lays down the plain, com 
appliances which have in them 
annot impart any such quality to 
in Paternalism or Nationalism that 
and the 
Thus, 


operation in his 


indolence 


inder 


1, there is a great multitude of un 
men. ‘There 
be otherwise. Vast inequalities 


} 


who pro 


f complaints that thos 
as well provided for as those who 


And vet, 


ment of some, the wastefulness and 


‘ntv times as much 


thers, avant and indigence and 


nuess and 


y prevail to an alarming extent. He finds, also, 
ion vastly diminishing, while the wants of the com 
multiplied i] : ae tt hol x 
muitipiied, till famine stares the whole nation 


ce,and the most « 
esorted to. The 


ral and positive sl 


lrastic and arbitrary measures have 
» system, too, turns out to be one 


avery ; mild, it may be, but under 


the individual loses all his practical personality and 


nes only an element in a great social machine. 


vuivoeates of N 
rn; yet it is qui 
it will appear t 
more, since 


nrecture 
4 


from the 


lo venture up 


there are no 


ationalism may treat this picture 
te as likely as the other to be true ; 
10t only more likely but inevitable. 
facts to go by, we can 


resuits 


nature of thinus what the 


on a scheme involving such ineal 


nterests, where the outcome is even doubtful. 
be extremely preposterous. Happily, the natural 
se of the people is likely to preserve us from this 


a tite rary work, ] 
essor, and the lat 


rts’s style is faulty. 


ds, his rhetoric is sometimes a little tumid 


uly Is Care less abc 
1, as manv will be, 


Ke ly to be overlook 


ooking Inward is not equal to its 
Mr. 


He is often infelicitous in his use 


ter is by no means a model. 


. and he oc 


uut hisgrammar. But to one ab- 


in the subject matter, these faults 


ed. Some of his situations are un 


, and in one or two of the accounts he gives as sup- 


us matters of fact, they are impossible and unthink- 


But asa whole | 


think the book will do good. 


Gro. M. STPrELE. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


RESS OF DR. 
( 


have no right to a 


ss | can compare t 


1 are trying to do 


to be picked up who has fallen down. 


be to try to sho 


linary difficulties 


break your head 


HALE 


BEFORE THE MOHONK INDIAN 


ONFERENCE. 
ldress this distinguished assembly 
friends of the 


with the work which is attempted 


he work which the 


r lines of philanthropic effort, where there is any- 


What I shall 
w that the problem presents only 
; that it is not one which compels 


against a wall; and that it is to be 


ght out on liaes which have been followed in other 


; 


for observation 


es of business where we have had a much wider oppor- 


and study. be in a 


I happen to 


on where I see what the people do, who are doing 


ething for the insane. 


My whole life has been directed, 


cht say, to the management of immigrants, the broken 


of Europe who a 


re thrown on our shores. That is 


i minister who lives in a sea-coast city has to do with 


than almost any 
1 to the blind and 


Now in every one 


t is the same : to 


other thing. Take it again with 
the deaf and dumb. 
of these various departments, the 


stimulate the absorbents. Do not 


ch people huddle together. 


he Jews make no trouble about that, as I should like 


wyou. The im 


migration of the much abused He- 


f the last two years has been handled with a suecess 


y unexpected and, 
* great body of the 
whole press was hx 
eror of Russia in se 


lone with them ? 


k, but in Massachusetts, of all the Hebrew immigrants) They keep up the 


have arrived from 


as I believe, still utterly unknown 
American people. ‘Two years ago 
ywling about the wickedness of the 
What was 
New 


nding those Jews away. 


I do not know how it is in 


Russia, there is yet to be found the 


as you know. 


| 


Committees were organized to meet these | consumptives’ homes. 





We used to shut them all up to- 


people, to see that they knew how to do something with | gether so that they might communicate the infection to 


t 


heir hands and that they had something to do. 


They leach other. 


If there were two sisters in a family, one born 


said to every man, woman and child, You must work. | with the blood of a parent who didn’t know what a tuber- 


Then these men, women and children were sent up to! cle was, the other having inherited the tendency to tuber- 


Lewiston and Auburn and Cranberry Centre, and heaven | culosis through five hundred thousand years, they used to 


\ 


And 


knows where, in the different parts of New England. 


put them into the same bed that they might sleep together 


that is the reason why they are not in your houses of cor- | for fear that the healthy one should not have the disease, or 


ection and in your poorhouses. All the sentiment about | 


that the other one should not do her duty, Now we have 


keeping these Jews together was swept away in an instant. | done with these methods and are trying to put an end to 


Chey were told that they had come to live under American 


law. Chey had their prejudices and they did not want to 


work on Saturday. Chey were told that they must “ con- | 


juer their prejudices.” “ If these people for whom you are 
going to work, want you to work on Saturday, you have | 
got to work on Saturday.” That is the way they handled 
a great group of people thrown on our shores together. 

(ny one who knows about the insane knows that is the 
view of the most intelligent people who have them in | 
chara They separate them into different families, as in 


that charming place in Belgium. 


They do not let them 


live together to cultivate insanity, to discuss whether | 
number fourteen in ward twelve is crazier than number 
seventeen in ward thirteen, or which is which, or what is 
what Ihe y adopt the cottage system and separate them 


as far 
Ard the What was the treatment of the blind j 
by ly llowe Mr. 


remarkable man, Dr ‘T. J. Campbell, at Sydenham? = 1 


1S TAN be, 
blind ; 


Samuel G and that 


and Anagnos 
wish he were here because he could throw a great deal of 
light on a subject which perhaps he does not know anything 
about; for he would give you the principles on which his 
work is done. 
munities. tle will not have them. 
separate schools for the blind. 
are sent into the public schools along with the seeing 
children \ lady who knows them goes into the schools 
every day and has her blind classes and coaches them in 
the work of the day, the same work that the secing scholars 
do, so that these blind children may be taught with other 
children, so that they may contend with the other children 
for the prizes, 80 that the things they know better, like 
arithmetic, may be their glory and pride and may offset the 
things they cannot do so well, like sorting out the colors of 


1 


different wools and yarns. 


That is the rule in every line, and whiy not of the 


Indians. 

I once liad the honor of saying here that when an 
(American ship lands at New York, we do not say to all 
the Sullivans, You have got to go to Wisconsin, and to the 
Sheas, You have got to go to Southern Florida, and to the 
McKinleys, You are all going to Ohio; there is a man by 
the name of Mx Kinley there now. No, we break up the 


old sept. We break it all to pieces. ‘The policy is to 
And the 
The 


Irish never succeeded at home, but they have succeeded 


break it up. 


Then we say, “ Root hog or die.” 


result has turned out pretty well for the L[rish nation. 


here and we have helped them by breaking up their septs 
and communities when they have come here. 

I am tempted to go a little into detail because | fancy 
We 


once undertook to settle the status of four millions of people, 


even Massachusetts people may not understand this. 


some of us. Some of us thought we had settled it, but it 


seems we did not. Some of us thought that we fought a 
war, though I notice that most people do not seem to 


remember that there was any unpleasantness of that kind. 
We went South and laid the foundations of schools for 
those four millions of people. The American Missionary 
Association and many other organizations established and 
maintained schools and teachers. But it is my private 
belief that the common schools of New England are now 
educating more black children from the South than are 
educated by all the missionary associations in the Southern 
States. It is a fact that there are whole families of colored 
people in Rhode Island, in Massachusetts, in New Hamp- 
shire, in Maine and in 
purpose of bringing up their children in the publie schools 
of those states. And any one who shall in the month of 
\pril or May go into a Southern train may be almost sure 
to find a respectable family of- negroes who have lived here 
educating their children and who are now going down to 


the old home where the children can have the benefits of 


the education they have received. The people of the New 
England States do not know this. They do not know that 
their common school system is educating also the colored 
children of the South. That is what Capt. Pratt feels to- 
d iy can be done. That is what the Northern schools have 
been doing for fifteen years and noone has known anything 


about it unless he has happened to be connected with the 


ministers of the Zion African Church and the African 
Methodist Church. They are the people who are doing it. 
relation between the North and the 


South. That is what Capt. Pratt wants to do here with 


ne in the houses of correction or in the poorhouses. the Indians. 


t beeame of them ? 


They are a very clannish people, 


Consumptives have been spoken of. We used to have 


His whole policy is to break up blind com | 
Ile does not velieve in | 
In London, blint children | 
| have been turned over and over again. 


Vermont, who are there for the | 


We want to 
take these people separately and scatter them over the 
South and Southwest. 


the contagion of phthisis as much as we can. 


Now, | want to speak of my other subject, how big the 
I never shall forget that in the 
spring of 1865, after we had got well through with what was 


problem is and how small. 


then called the war, | was talking to Charles Sumner and 
1 said, * Look here, Sumner, you have got these colored 
people free and there seems to be a chance that you will 


| get an amendment to the Constitution through ; why don’t 


9” 


you take care of the Indians ? He paused for a full min- 
ute before he replied, and it was perhaps the only time 
that l ever saw him look thoroughly dejected, “ Hale, | 
don’t think you know what you ask.” — | said, “1 guess I 
know what I ask.” * 1 don’t think you do,” he answered ; 
*Tlale, the whole Indian system in this country is so rotten 
that anybody who takes hold of it has got to tear it all up 
from the roots and turn it all bottom up. There isn’t a 
thing in it which is right and everything has got to be torn 
up and planted over again before it will live. And some 
of us who have been fighting with these other beasts at 
Ephesus so long do not dare undertake that thing yet.” I 
think that was true, every word of it. 

That is now twenty-eight years ago, or something like 
that, and now it has been torn up by the roots and things 
As this admirable 
paper of Mr. Abbott’s has shown us, there is some sort 
When allusion 
was made just now to the decision by Judge Dundy, which 
makes an Indian a person for the first time, I could not 
but recollect that 


We were trying to raise money for 


of law coming in among these Indians. 


something which happened when 
decision was pending. 


the expenses of the trial before him, and I wrote a note to 


|one of the best men | know in Massachusetts, asking for 


his help. My friend wrote to me in reply that he could 
not believe that an Indian could not apply for redress to 
the United States courts. He was sure I must be wrong 
| in this regard. We have often laughed about it since. 
| We have now got so far that somebody has somewhere 
| recognized the Indian as a person. 1 donot know whether 
all the members of this body have heard the joke about 
The government had begun to raise a 
|revenue on the manufacture of tobacco. The Cherokees 


When asked 


about it, they said, “ We are not persons at all. 


the tobacco tax. 


manufactured it without paying any tax. 
We are 
simply alot of cows and oxen that make the tobacco; we 
are not persons.” It was the first time Uncle Sam had found 
| that that opinion could be made to work both ways. I 
think Judge Dundy’s decision has never been substantiated 
in the higher courts, but that is what your Indian Rights 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Association is for. ‘They will provide, and you must see 


| that they have means to provide, for a proper defense in 





| the securing of these claims, especially in those cases 
| where the Indians, without being so much as notified, have 
| got to defend these trust funds. 


| I think that the advance which has been made in the 
| last twenty-eight years is miraculous. What is a miracle ? 
| It isa triumph of spirit over matter; and where had you 
ever anything so gross, so damnable, which needed so to be 
|enlightened by the holy spirit of God as was the Indian 
|ring in Washington and as is the Indian ring in Washing- 
'ton now? The advance may fairly be called a miracle, 
| because it is the power of spirit over the lowest thoughts 
| and habits of the people. 

My study of the Indian question has only been side by 
side with the study of other lines of philanthropy, and for 
the working out of the principles of some of these questions 
it is true that you need a vigorous intellectual study. But, 
on the other hand, it into such romance as any 
great novelist would make tales of, such as Helen Hunt did 
in {the marvelous Southern California novel—‘ Ramona.’ 
There is something in it that brings the tragedies and the 
When 


Mr. Bellamy wrote his eharming romance, a_ philosophical 


| 
| 


branches 


comedies of life into our modern civilization itself. 


friend of mine rolled up his eyes and said, “ Oh dear, dear, 
dear, how awful it will be when there is no tragedy in 
life!” “ Well,” I said, “I am very glad to goand see Booth 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ but I thank God that I am not (Edipus, with 
his eyes bored out, for the purpose of starting a tragedy.” I 
am constantly reminded, when I hear appeals made by the 
people who want to preserve the traditions of the Indian 
tribes, of the remark of an Italian statesman, that so far as 
he could understand Italy was to remain a land of beggary 
and rags to provide artists and poets with romantic sub- 
jects. 

Let us thank God that we gain ground with eye 


_ 





= 


eed 


4 


year. 


I hope that the people who sat here last night took 
into consideration the figures which were presented to us. 
There are about 24,000 children Gen. Morgan wants to get 
Of these 21, 
that. Now the In 


dian Commissioner exists in Washington, the Indian lbureau 


into schools; 12,000 boys and 12,000 girls. 
000 are in school already. Recollect 
exists in Washington, sixty-four agents of the right poli 
of 


children—about half as large as the problem that is de- 


tics, all these exist for the management 24.000 school 


termined in the city of Lynn by twelve men, as is deter- 


mined in Springfield by twelve men, and about one 


twentieth of the problem which is referred to by Miss 
Grace Dodge and twenty-four other people in New York. 
Yet people roll up their eyes and cry, What a tremendous 
problem is before us! There are those here who will live 
to see the time when there will be no Indian problem at all 
Rights 


Association, and, alas, perhaps | may say, no Mohonk In- 


and no Commissioner of Indian Affairs, no Indian 


dian Conference. 

Some very nice friends of mine in Boston, people who 
always write on gilt-edged paper and get their kid gloves 
with Idon’t know how many but ons when they are in 
Paris, were discussing the servant question as one of the 
Wells, 
five and twenty years had had no difliculty with the sei 


most important questions. Kate Gannett who in 
vant question, was there, and when they had got pretty 
nearly round to the end of the beginning of the discussion, 
she quietly asked, “ Did any of you ever try the Golden 
Rule ?” 

Really, the United States Government and the Commis 
sioner of Indian Affairs and the Indian Committees in Con 
gress and the Indian Agents and the Mohonk Conference 


will get great comfort if they will try the Golden Rule. 


BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


FROM CHARLES A. DANA'S 


LEGE, 


LECTURE 
13, 


A'l UNION COl 


OCTOBER 1893. 

If I could have my way, every young man who is going 
to be a newspaper man, and who is not absolutely rebellious 
against it, should learn Greek and Latin after the good old 
fashion. I had rather take a young fellow who knows the 
Ajax of Sophocles, and who has read 
of to 
report a prize fight or a spelling match, for instance, than 
he 


lieve in the colleges; | believe in high education; but I do 


‘Tacitus, and can 


sean every ode Horace, | would rather take him 


to take one who has never had those advantages. l 


not believe in scattering your fire before you are in the 
face of the enemy. 

When you begin to practise the’ profession of a news 
but 
while you are in college with the daily series of professors 


paper man, then is the best time to begin to learn it; 


and all the appliances of study that belong to the college, 
make the best of them and pursue vigorously those studies 
learning, 


that give accuracy in and that give fidelity and 


accuracy in recitation. The great end of education, Presi- 
dent Walker used to say, is to be able to tell what you 
know; and he used to say, too, that some bright men 
carried it so far that they were able to tell a great deal 
they did not know. 

There is no question that accuracy, the faculty of see- 
ing a thing as it is, of knowing, for instance, that it is two 
and one-quarter and not two and three-eights, and saying 
so, that is one of the first and most precious ends of a good 
education. Next to that, | would put the ability to know 
how and where most promptly to look for what you don't 
know, and what you want to know. Thirdly, | would put 
Dr. Walker’s great object, being able to tell what you 
know, and to tell it accurately, precisely, without exagger- 
ation, without prejudice, the fact just as it 
be a report of a baseball 


is, whether it 


game, or of a or of a 
lecture on electricity, whatever it may be, to get the thing 
exactly as it is. 
educated man. 


In addition 


sermon, 
The man who can do that, is a very well 
come the qualities of personal talent and 


When we think 
of such a genius as the one | have just mentioned, the late 


genius, Now, genius is a great factor. 
Mr. Greeley, why, our minds may well be filled with ad- 
miration. I do not suppose more than one or two gentle- 
men here ever knew Mr. Greeley personally; but he was 
a man of immense ability, of instincts of extraordinary cor- 
rectness in many respects, and of the power of expression, 
of telling what he knew, in a delightfully picturesque, 
humorous way which not merely instructed the hearer and 
reader, but gave him a sense of delight and satisfaction 
He had 
He had to pick up 


from the mere art that was applied in the telling. 
had no great advantages of education. 

his education as he went along, reading in the winter even- 
ings by the firelight, and never wasting a chance of 
ing something. But he lacked one of the most precious 


faculties, which it is another great object of the college 


learn- 


education to cultivate and bring out, and that is what we will 
call the critical faculty, the judgment which, when a prop- 
osition is stated to you or a fact is reported, looks at it 
calmly and says, “ That is true,” or else, “ That is false ’ 


| beat that 


the judgment, the instinct, the developed and cultivated 
instinct which knows the truth when it ix presented and 
detects error when it comes masquerading before you, 
without the necessity of any long examination to ascertain 


of 


this great and brilliant journalist, one of the 


whether it is truth or error. This great man whom | 


am speaking, 
greatest we have produced, was deficient in that faculty, 


We all of 


mistaken occasionally, I dare say, but perhaps his mistakes 


so that sometimes he was mistaken. are us 


were more conspicuous because ot his vreat powe! in 
writing, and his rare genius. 

Now, as for the preliminary studies of the journalist 
apart from the ancient languages, whose importance, ] 
think, cannot be overestimated, and the reason why this 
importance, in my judgment, is so great, is that they lie at 
the foundation of our own language, and the man who does 
those old 
if he knows three, if he knows the old 


leutonic all the better the 


not know the three or four of languages, or at 
least two of them 
man who has not that know] 
edge, does not really know the English language, and does 
not command its wonderful resources, all the subtleties and 
abilities of expression which are in it. 


Crreek 


Teutoni 


Certainly, without 
English : 


no man’s knowledge of English is perfect. 


and Latin no man knows and without 


The first thing for the man who is looking forward to 


language 


he 


and 


this profession in whic h the use of the English 
the 


main thing, since it is the instrument that must 


ideas for the 


know 


and that is the very corner stone of the educa 


apply continually for the expression of 


dissemination of knowledge, is to this language 
thoroughly, 
tion that a journalist should look forward to and should 
labor after and should neglect no opportunity of improving 
himself in. 

After a knowledge of the English language comes, of 
course, in regular order, the practice, the cultivation of the 
ability to use it, the development of that art which in its 
latest form we call style, and which distinguishes one writer 
from another. ‘This style is something of such evanescent, 
to tell 


I suppose it is in the combination of imagination 


intangible nature that it is difficult in what it con 
sists. 
and humor, with the entire command of the word resources 
of the language, 
sentences, 


[ suppose that is what It isa 


very precious gift, but it is not a gift that can always be 


makes style. 


acquired by practice or by study. 


It may be added that certainly in its highest perfection 


' 
it can never be 


ue quired by prac tice. 1 do not believe. for 


instance, that everybody who should endeavor to acquire 
Dr. 


such a style as the late Channing 


succeed in doing so. 


ago in Boston, and his style is of the most beautiful and | 


remarkable character. As a specimen of it, let me suggest 


to you his essay on Napoleon Bonaparte. That 
succeeded to the period of Napoleon worship, which had 
run all over the world. Channing's style was sweet, pure, 
and delightful, without having those surprises, those extra. 
It 


was perfectly simple, translucent throughout, without effort, 


ordinary felicities that mark the sty les of some writers. 


never leaving you in any doubt as to the idea; and you | 


closed the book with the feeling that you had fallen in with 


the most sympathetic mind, whose instructions you might 
sometimes accept or sometimes reject, but whom you could 


not regard without entire respect and admiration. 


Another example of a very beautiful and admirable | 


style which is well worth study, is that of Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne. In his writings we are charmed with 
that he to 


It is like reading a new language to take a « hapter 


the new 


sense and meaning to familiar 


secms give 
words. 
of Ilawthorne ; yet it is perfectly lovely, because with all 
its suggestiveness it is perfectly clear; and when you have 
done with it you wish you could do it yourself. 


The next thing that I would dwell upon would be the 


knowledge of polities, and especially of American polities. | 


This is a very hard subject. Its history is difficult. 


t! 


Lie 


If 
you go back to the foundation of republic, you find it 
was extremely complicated even then; and it re juires very 
careful study and a very elevated im; artialty to make your 
analysis at all satisfactory to yourself 


as you go through 


the work. Still it is indispensable to a man who means to 


fill an important place in journalism, and all who begin 
upon it certainly have that intention. No young man goes 
into any profession without a good degree of ambition: 
no young man can carry his ambition very far in journal- 


special ; no man can carry his ambition very far who does 


ism mean, in general, universal journalism, not in 
not know politics, and in order to know politics there must 
be in the man some natural disposition for politics. 


In order to understand the theory of the American 


Government, the most serious, calm, persistent study should 


be given to the Constitution of the United States. I don’t 


mean learning it by heart, committing it to memory. What | 


you want is to understand it, to know the principles at the 
bottom of it; to feel the impulse of it; to feel the 


thrills through the whole American 


heart- 
people. 


| first sown and watch the crowth of 


ill applied toge ther in the « onstruction of 


| 
possessed, ( ould i 


He was a famous writer fifty vears 


was per- | 
= *,* . . . | 
haps the very best of the critical analysis of Napoleon that | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


That is the vitality that is worth knowing 
of politics that excels all the mysteries 
and lifts you up into a view where you 
skies, the unknown expanse of the fut 
Constitution of the United States, it is we 
with the Constitutions of all the states. 
tutions are more or less modelled upon the 
tulion; but there are differences, and ti} 
Ny 
understand the Constitution of New York 


man ought to know. The citizen ‘of 
get at the reason for this and that provis 
lake, for instance, the great questior 
pied the people of New York so long, th 
elective judiciary or of a judiciary appoint 
eanor; which is better, which is right 
and that is right, evidently, which gives bet 
which produces a more equable, steady, co: 
Well, 


sets to work and studies out that question | 


administration of law. now, the 4 


avreat deal; he has got a light in his n 
with him a great way, and that will help 
n other things. Supposing that he is c 
paper, and is responsible to the people 

an instructive and useful manner, and 

that when he says a thing is so the peopk 
it is so; the man who knows the Constitutio 


of his own state, and of all the principal st 

the Constitution of the United States, is we 
| ducting a newspaper, or even for administ: 
ment. 


rhe 


any neighborhood or to any country. 


modern newspaper, however,is no 
You ] iV 
|look beyond your own land: you have got 
history of every European country. You must 
of all, the history of England. We came from | 
the American Constitution is rooted in English 
}and in English history. You want to know whe: 
from. You want to go into the garden where tly 
this great 
wisdom and beneficence which we call the Amer 
stitution. 

You see, the course of preparatory study is | 
and it is not very easy; it must be carri 
It is not a matter of fancy or of play. 
with the history of England, but with th 
Europe, of every great and every little 
| course of human history offers a safe guid 
The 
France is a chapter that is worthy of the utmost 
Why have such and such 


been produced ? What is there from which this 


| action, and especially for political action. 
that can be given to it. 


effect has proceeded ? These are the sort of quest 
careful study can bring an answer to; and without 
| study you will never get the answer. 


But Ido not propose all these things as a. 
You 


It is as mach as many men « 


ann 


| preparatory study for a young man. 


| everything in a day. 


learn a few things in the lapse of a long life; but 

| try tolearn something solid, to add to your stock of 
cious knowledge, to add _ to your understanding 
ples, and to feel that as little effort as possible | 
wasted and as little time as possible flung away 

W) 


books that 


The next point te be attended to is this 
There are some 
all 


even the silly ones, and an omnivorous reader, if 


ought you to read ? 


pensable, a few books. Almost books haves 


| 
intelligently, need never feel that his time is waste 
when he bestows it on the flimsiest trash that is 
but there are some books that are absolutely indis; 
to the kind of education that we are contemplating 
the profession that we are considering ; and of al 
most indispensable, the most useful, the one whos 
edge is most etfective, is the Bible. 

There is no book from which more valuable less 


ibe learned. 1 am considering it ot as 


now nh 
book, but as a manual of utility, of professional 


Phe 


haps no book whose style is more suggestive and 


| tion, and professional use for a journalist. 
structive, from which you learn mort directly th 
simplicity which never exaggerates, which re 
greatest event with solemnity, of course, but w 
mentality or affectation, none which you open 
confidence and lay down with such reverenct 
book like the Bible. 


want exactly the right answer, when you are look 


When vou get into a cont: 
expression, what is there that closes a dispute 
from the Bible ? What is it that sets up the right 

| for you, which pleads for a policy, for a cause, s 

| the right passage of Holy Scripture ? 

Then, everybody who is going to practis 
| paper profession ought to know Shakespeare. 

He is the head 


Considered as a writer, considered 


chief master of English speech. 
literature. 
considered as a philosopher, I do not know an 


j}can be named with him. He is not merely a « 
| 5 























































































are powerful and impressive when they ave 

the stage, with all the auxiliaries of lights, and 
characters; he is a high literary treasure, a 
house of wisdom, the great glory of the litera- 
unguage; and, if you don’t know him, knowing 
may not be of much avail after all. Perhaps 
<aggeration, and I take it back; but it is an 

w Shakespeare ; it is indispensable to a jour- 

here is another English author who ought not to 
| by any young man who means to succeed in 
ssion. I mean John Milton, and I invite your 
that immortal essay of his, too little known in 

‘ Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Print 
a treasury of the highest wisdom, of the noblest 


«, and of the 


vet at once the philosophy of English liberty 


greatest instruction; study that, 
hest doctrine that has ever been promulgated, 


edge, 


| advise vou to make yourselves familiar with 


with regard to the freedom of the press. 


that 
take 


Every man has his own natural style, and the 


es of English literature, I do not say 


rs ought to be taken as models. Do not 
is to de velop it into simplicity and clearness. 
instance, labor after such a style as Matthew 
\ one of the most beautiful styles that has ever 
uny literature. It is no use to try to get 

man’s stvle, or to imitate the wit or the manner 

ther writer. The late Mr. Carlyle, for example, 

idgment, a considerable mischief in his day 

he led everybody to write after the style of his 
Revolution, and it became pretty tedious. ‘They got 


ver it after atime, however. But it was not a good thing. 


man write in his own style, taking care only not 
t ed into any affectation, but to be perfectly clear, 
vy simple, or, in other words, to follow the honored 


traditions of Union College. 


L. O. C. 


South Congregational Church, October 22, 1893 


voice that calls us from our petty state 
Of cultured ease and fair, aschetic shows 
he larger life that ever glows 
that high purpose conquest cannot sate, 
Nor danger daunt, nor failure e’er abate ; 
aming the soul from out its little woes 
Dy those reproofs, the keenest that it knows 


riying 


sharp-tipped with love in place of hate. 


What words of ours can duly praise Thy Name, 
() Christ, for all Thy servant here hath wrought ; 
For spirit with Thy holy love aflame 


K\indling to life each righteous act and thought! 


h, may we praise Thee by that gracious sign 
Of faithful lives aye growing more divine. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


A VERY LONG TIME AGO. 
When I was a little girl’”—said I. 


¢ € HemoUtre 


murmured Cassandra; in rude para- 
f Croizette’s famous irony. 
Yes,” said I, unabashed. “I agree with you that | 
growing old, Cassandra, since I find myself remem- 
so plainly what happened so long and long ago” 
What sorts of things do you find that you remember 
thus Felicita, looking up from her knitting. 
(),in reminiscences of childhood, as elsewhere, * Memory 
her chaff in bins, and throws away the grain!’ It 


‘ really important events of one’s childhood that one 


it’s odd, idle minutes—bits of purposeless, poig- 
motions.’ — 
+5 
et’s be concrete!” said Cassandra, delivering her- 


inction of her favorite sentiment. “Let's go 


ever so long ago, andsee what we can find! You 


* * 


* 

first thing | am sure I can remember” 
s hands had fallen to her lap; her gentle eyes were, 
moment, looking inward and not out—* the first 
im sure I remember is a disappointment that had 
tiful ending. My father used to bring me out from 
» every night, some tiny gift: a few peppermints, a 
sugar candy; never anything of price, but just 
ttle certainty of sweetness and surprise, to be associ- 
ever with the waning light, the first dim approaches 
ep-time, the home-coming of the kind, fatherly face. 
ame a twilight of first spring, when the pear-trees 
garden were white with bloom, that I ran joyously 
to greet the coming step upon the path and hand 


elatch. I feelsure, somehow, it was Saturday night, 





zh I don’t know why I am sure. My father came in, 





‘ught me merrily up for his kiss ; 
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then set me down 


for the first time in my baby life; standing with out- | 


again and moved toward the coat-closet, leaving me giftless 


stretched, empty little hand. | 
But to this far day I feel a 
queer little thrill of compassion for that baby, standing 


“Oso long, and long ago! 
with piteous little empty hands in that twilight room, dizzy) 
with the fact that overthrew every dear familiar thing in | 
her tiny universe—her father had forgotten her! Her | 
father could forget! 

“There was a step beside me, and I was caught up into 
my father’s arms and carried by him out into the hall, and 
shown, rocking all by itself, the most overwhelmingly beau 
tiful little rocking-chair in all this world; painted in lively 
and charming colors, with a bunch of rosebuds, quite the 
size of life, on the topmost scallop of its lovely back. 

“*Mine? Mine?’ | 

*“* Yours, my W hose else ? Too big for 


Papa to bring in in his coat-pocket, eh ? 


darling ! 
And because she 
didn’t get her hands filled the first minute, she thought | 
Papa had forgotten her?’ 
* The baby heart ached, in the midst of its rapture, with 
the ache of shamed disloyalty. Q things come to us long 
and long before the names of things ! 
of that minute are 


“The doubt, the rapture, the shame 


fresh in my heart to-day, a warning and a help. For 
oftener than sometimes !—when it seems as 


Gifts had 


sometimes—Q, 


if the Father of forgotten what sure He has 


seemed to promise, | think of that faithless, frightened baby 


heart, turned coward because the baby hands were for the 


moment empty. And I Say, the light of that old, old, un 


forgotten experience shining on Mrs. Browning’s lines 


God fails not, but gives to the end 
As He loves to the end; if it seem 
That He hold back a gift, comprehend 
’*Tis to add to it rather, amend, 
And finish it up to your dream; 


Or holds, as a mother may, toys, 

Too costly, though given by herself, 
rill the room shall be stiller from noise, 
And the children more fit for the joys 

Laid over their heads, on the shelf !” 


* * 
* 


= Yours is always the deep word and the sweet thought, 


' 


Thus Cassandra, when there had been silence 


sad Now my 


Dorothy’s quotation says, the chaff of 


Felicita 


for a space memory keeps no such wheat 


CTalns ; only, as 
funny fantastic happenings from baby-days. For instance 
my first philanthropic experience ” 


“Tell us, Cassandra ! 


‘“ Well, the little girls of romantic legend, from Red 
Riding-Hood down, had carried wine to the poor and 
afflicted. I had a truly romantic soul in those days—like 


Mulvaney, I’ve been rejuced since, but | was a corporal 


wanst !—and I said, Lo! I also will be a ministering spirit 


. 


after approved models, and ecarrv wine to an interesting 


consumptive ! I don’t mean that I phrased it just that way. 
It happened that there was a poor old soul among mother’s 
many protégés, to whom she had promised a little bottle of 
wine to help on her convalescence from rheumatism. | 
distinetly resented the rheumatism, as less romantic than 
the consumption I felt she should have had, if she’d had 
any regard for the proprieties. 

“ But it was something to start out, all by my) self, in a 
thin, sleety rain, the wine hugged to my breast, on a Mis- 
The sleet had frozen on to the sidewalks. 


think that Fate 


sion of Mercy. 


1 shall always might have given a side 
street, instead of a frequented thoroughfare, on which for 
my little heels to fly out backward from under me, and for 
me to come down flat on my little stomach, the wine bottle 
under me” 

“ Cassandra !” 
“For a fact 


was picked up by an elderly Samaritan who shrieked aloud 


it was—or rather its fragments were! | 


for help, when she beheld me dripping, as it seemed with 
gore—port wine does stain one, you know, a good ‘ com- 
pe-tent’ red ! When she found what I was really dripping 
with, she said it was the most shocking thing she’d ever 
chanced upon in her whele experience, to send such a very 
small child out to buy liquor in such dreadful weather. 

‘] didn’t have another twinge of philanthropy for 
months and months. In spite of my family’s best efforts, 


mv Mackintosh gave forth such a vinous and tempting 


odor, whene’er I took my walks abroad, that stray tramps 
used to be drawn longingly after me like the rats after the 
Piper's piping “— 

‘*Q Cassandra! 


“ Bat I 


that was only one instance out of many when my 


romantic intentions got telescoped with hard facts. I have 
the most immense sympathy with a young doctor, whom | 


heard lamenting, the other day, that his patients never yet 

developed a disease like any he'd heard of from books or 

lectures,—they would strike out on entirely new pathologi- 

cal lines. That’s what's always happened tome. My ex- 

periences never would round themselves up nicely, like 

other people's. They always bumped up against the unex- 
199 


pected, and got all shaken out o’ shape! 
Dorotruy Lunprt. 


LUCY STONE. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


{ Read at the services in the Church of the Disciples, October 


21, 1893.) 
Full of honors and of years, 
Lies our friend at rest, 
Passing from earth’s hopes and fears 
To the ever Blest. 


One of the anointed few 
Touched with special grace, 
For a life whose service true 


Should redeem the race. 


Where is that persuasive tone 
Welcome in our ears? 
Still I hear it, sounding on, 


Through the golden spheres. 


When we raise our battle-cry 
For the holy Right 

We shall feel her drawing nigh 
With a spirit’s might. 


As the veil of flesh doth part 
We behold her rise, 

Crowned with majesty of heart ; 
There true queendom lies. 


LITERATURE. 


A JAPANESE InrERIOR. By Alice Mabel Bacon. Boston and 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Japan’s position is well-nigh unique. What was prac- 
tically terra incognita within the memory of many living 
men now furnishes literary material for many travellers ; 
while Japan's old and intensely conservative civilization 
has experienced a change that nearly amounts to a right- 
about-face. 

The reports brought back from such a country are 
vreatly at variance with each other, naturally enough. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s glowing accounts make of it almost an 
earthly paradise, and the artistic brotherhood takes up the 
ery. Mr. 


native writer, Mr. Naomi ‘Tamura, has emphasized in his 


Clement Scott reveals the seamy side which a 


Japanese Bride, while Miss Sarah Jeanette Duncan makes 
all Japanese life intoa delightful, picnicing state of exist- 
ence. 

Miss Bacon’s volume, an edited journal, Indeed, has 
that virtue which belongs to the much-praised middle 
course. As a foreign teacher in a native school, whose 
pupils were of the old and conservative Japanese nobility, 
her chances for a genuine study of the problem were excel- 
lent. It is just here that the reader is apt to feel somewhat 
disappointed. The title itself implies some disclosure of the 
habits, methods and surroundings of domestic life, and 
while the pages devoted to descriptions of processions, the 
meeting of notabilities, Japanese festivals, ete., are exvel- 
lent in their way, they deal, after all, with # considerable 
amount of familiar material. There is more or less allu- 
sion to intimate, private life, but it does not take the 
prominent place one would naturally expect. 

The author confirms the reports of the politeness of the 
Japanese and their kindness to children; a politeness that 
at times almost partakes of the nature of worship, and 
that led more than once to conscientious scruples on Miss 
Bacon's part. Her ‘ orthodoxy’ reveals itself not only in 
this, but in her severe criticism of the Unitarian position in 
Japan; though she admits that she found Mr. Knapp, the 
Unitarian representative, agreeable socially. 

The ‘long descent’ of her girl pupils made its impres- 
sion upon even Miss Bacon’s Republican mind ; no wonder 
that she suppressed the passage in the text-book that 
stated that “ The only historic race is the Caucasian.” She 
comments also upon the diminutiveness of the Japanese, 
their courtesy to foreigners (their attitude towards the 
Chinese marks an exception) and the honor in which they 
hold the profession of teaching. 

Miss Bacon’s time was chiefly spent at the Peeresses’ 
Tokio, though she visited Kioto and took a 
“ plunge into pure Japan.” Her preface, though contain- 
ing a superabundance of Japanese words, is worth reading 


School in 


for the glimpse of that home-life that one would be glad to 
find more of in the book itself. 


IvVAR THE VIKING. By Paul Du Chaillu. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

This story of early Norse civilization, antedating the 
time of Leif Ericsson, is founded upon the author’s recent 
work, The Viking Age, the abundant material contained 
therein being here set forth in a romantic and popular 
style. 

It is an interesting book. ‘True, the plot is of the sim- 
plest—a mere thread upon which to string description and 
narrative—but the effect is that of a series of pictures, 
vivid with color, abounding in sentiment and full of action, 
that reconstruct for the reader the fierce, war-like, but 


a 


red 
a 
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poetic life of that early day. The Nornir weave the web | 


of Fate for the newborn child, destined for success every- | 
where save to the North, who grows up, like the youthful 
Olaf — 


* Trained for either camp or court, 
Skilful in each manly sport, 
Young and beautiful and tall” 
travels into the far lands of Greece and the Caspian; 
fights many a brave battle inspired by visions of the | 
Valkyrias—those Choosers of the Slain, who select valiant | 
warriors for the joys of Valhalla; wooing and winning his 
bride by his prowess alike in athletic sports and feats of | 
arms. | 
Mingled with this is many a passage recalling omen, | 


ordeal, vow and sacrifice that made so large a portion of | 
the Norseman’s life, at once so active and so dreamy; the | 
fierce rage of the Berserkers; the dignified death of war- 
riors and their impressive funeral rites, when the pyre was 
built upon some well-loved ship, where, robed and adorned 
for Valhalla, the dead man often set forth on a voyage to 
Odin surrounded by pennons and streamers ot fire. 

These were no barbarians ; these men of a mighty race 
who strove successfully with Rome and were the progeni 
tors, if M. Du Chaillu is to be trusted, of that great civili- 
zation that calls itself Anglo-Saxon. Cunning artificers 
themselves of armor, that they adorned with ornaments in 
bronze and gold, their far travels gave them as well statu- 
ettes and vessels from Greece and Rome; while their 
cloaks and mantles were costly in material and brilliant in 
color. ‘Take, for instance, this glimpse of high-born Norse 
maidens : 

A parterre of exquisite flowers could not have presented a 
more lovely view. They were clad in their most becoming day 
or walking dress, which came to just above the ankles, Their 
foreheads were adorned with diadems of gold, and their necks 
and arms with necklaces and bracelets of gold. Their waists 
were surrounded with belts of gold of variegated patterns and 
exquisite workmanship, showing the taste and skill of the 
goldsmith. Every one wore her mantle; these hung grace 
fully over their shoulders, and were of different colors, red, 
purple, blue, brown and white predo minating. All were more 
or less embroidered with silver and gold,and made fast by 
artistic brooches of gold. 


Those who recall the almost affected simplicity of M. 
Du Chaillu’s style in his juvenile books on Africa will 
scare ely be prepared for the excellent manner in which he 
has kept up the characteristic tone of the Norseman in Ivar 
the Viking—the dignified, laconic speech, with its wise, 
half-rhythmical aphorisms; the atmosphere of well-nigh 
reckless daring, redeemed from mere brutality not only by 
chivalrous laws but by noble ideals. And, considering the 
training and the religious instruction of the Norsemen, 
their laws were just and their ideal high. 

LITERATURE OF THE FAIR.--VI. 

THe KINDERGARTEN. Edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
HousEHOLD Art. Edited by Candace Wheeler. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

Two more volumes of the Distaff Series prepared for 
the Columbian Exhibition by the women of New York are 
welcomed by the women of Massachusetts. 

After all these years of labor, it is astonishing how little 
impression has been made upon the average mind in favor 
of kindergartens. Here in Massachusetts, through the 
devoted efforts of Elizabeth Peabody, the seed has blos- 





somed in the garden of Mrs. Hemenway, who has been a} 
quiet, indefatigable, enthusiastic gardener, sparing no ex- 
pense where results warranted, and at last the kindergarten | 
is actually a part of the Boston public school system, But 
the fairest flower of all is the wonderful Kindergarten for 
the Blind. For this plant much care and expense are 
necessary ; and the more money that can be made available 
by Mr. Anagnos for it, the better its growth and the 
farther reaching its influence. » 

In the children, we all know, lies the future of the race, 
and these future fathers and mothers and teachers need 
more wise guidance than the majority of the parents of to- 
day are able to give ; especially is this so in the earliest 
years when seeds of action are sown that will bear abun- 
dant harvest in good and bad deeds in later life. The best 
rule of all is, “ Resist beginnings!"’ Few mothers are suffi- 
ciently alert and sophisticated to note that the education of 
a child is to be begun at the first moment of its existence 
and carried on unceasingly until death. But, then, few 
mothers have been so guarded, guided, and taught as to 
make them capable in their turn as guardians, and this ap- 
plies particularly to those in the poorer and less indepen- 
dent classes. ‘Then the women that have had the inesti- 
mable advantage of right training from infancy must, as 
teachers or mothers, in whichever capacity their lot may 
come to them, do their utmost to fill the gaps in the ranks, 
and fight the good fight bravely and unweariedly for purity, 
morality, unselfishness, self-reliance, thrift, industry and 
obedience to righteous law. 

Mrs. Wiggin is such an enthusiast as does honor to the 
movement, and in her opening essay she quotes the words 
of Ruskin that sum up the whole duty of education: 
«“ Crime can only be truly hindered by letting no man grow 
up a criminal, by taking away the will to commit sin!” 


And this outlines the work of the kindergarten; to teach 
what to do in such a way as to take away the desire to do 
forbidden acts, and yet, should such acts be performed, to 
show that the punishment is a direct sequel to and resultof 


the wrong-doing. ‘This little book is an inspiriting friend 


to mothers. 


Volume Five, on Household Art, contains a series of 
eight essays by as many capable women and is a little mine 


of suggestion for those who desire a pleasant, harmonious, 


jeven if inexpensive, interior to the home in which charac- 


ters are daily shaping and where youthful impressions are 


| to,be given to last through life. ‘The era of horse-hair and 


poor chromos, or even worse family portraits, is past, and 
we are gradually learning that taste and beauty of sur 
soundings have their lawful effect upon the minds and dis 
positions of those that are in the unrealized bondage of 


the eyes. 


BOOKS ON GOOD ENGLISH. 


OUTLINES OF RHETORIC 


By John F.Genung. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
Db. C. Heath & Co 


By Mary F. Hyde Boston 

It is a continual complaint that college graduates, while 
proficient in ancient languages, are ignorant of the proper 
use of their own English grammar and rhetoric. The 


blame should not be laid upon the colleges but upon the 


preparatory|schools. Generally, the eX pec ted examinations 


in the foreign tongues are allowed to dwarf the require 
ments for English; some fault is to be attached, however. 
to the colleges, in that a poor paper in English ¢ oro position 
or grammar is accounted of less importance than the corre 
sponding one in Greek or Latin, and a ‘ pass’ is more 
easily attained in the former. As a result, at the present 
day some of the letters of ‘educated’ men, men with more 
than one degree, are as open to criticism regarding orthog- 
raphy and grammar as the letters of our forefathers that 
were too often guided—especially as regards spelling —by 
their momentary fancy. 

The course in English ( required) of late has become 
more thorough, and there is a strenuous effort to bring up 
the standard. The preparatory schools are seconding the 
attempt, and there is much hope for the future. his is 
particularly warranted when such books as the two now at 
hand appear. Professor Genung has written an exceed- 
ingly thorough and practical work, clear, simple, direct, 
well planned and interestingly arranged. One of its most 
valuable parts is the glossary that partakes of the charac- 
ter of the ‘ Verbalist’ prepared by Mr. Ayres. Another, 
not less valuable, is a Digest of Rules. Vhis is intended 
for the use of teachers and pupils, but is of service also as 
reminder for the general literary worker. 

In examining such a work, one is reminded of the 
thorough way in which English Composition is taught in 
Chauncy Hall. No student there is ina position to ask, 
as Professor Genung remarks is only too commonly done, 
* Tlow shall | go to work to write acomposition?” The 
lists of subjects, one for each class, are posted regularly 
and so worded that the method of procedure shall be clear. 
For instance, a subject would be stated like this: “The 
oak. Give some account of its botanical structure. Where 
have you seen the most notable examples of its growth ? 


Of what value and use is it in the arts and sciences? Illus 


|trate by quotations from Shakespeare and two modern 


poets.” Occasionally more latitude will be allowed; as, 


* Sunshine and Shade,” when one lad I remember wrote 


|an interesting little essay upon photography (this was 


before ‘dry plates’), another on health as affected by these 
conditions, still another on the results and contrasts pro- 


duced by their aid in the Fine Arts. Ofcourse such a 


subject would be given only to pupils in the upper class, 


who had had an apprenticeship of years in methods of 
written thought. The correction of such com positions 
was very thorough and included a final examination and 
discussion of the corrected work by both teacher and in- 
dividual pupil. If a scholar left the school inadequately 
equipped in English, he was one that never could be pro- 
ficient, and it was from no lack of painstaking and care on 
the part of his instructors that were not in possession of 
printed books for class use but were served only by ‘ wells 
of English.’ 

Grammar once was ‘dry’ ; nowadays, when little text 
books like the series by Mary F. Hyde are ready for all 
occasions, the older generation only regret their former 
trials and rejoice in the advantages of the school-children 
of to-day. 


Little Children in the Church of Christ, by Rev. Charles 
Roads ( Boston: D. Lothrop Company), considers those 
special needs of young children that require some special 
provision in the church service itself, and the methods by 
which those needs may be met. He approves of the five- 
minute sermon on Sunday mornings, cautions the preacher 
to beware of mere anecdotes, and mentions, among other 
things, originality, directness and reverence as essentials 


,in addressing children. There is an excellent summary of 


; 
some impressionable points in the child-; 
list of sketches for sermons—these latter ¢ 
by blackboard and ‘object’ work. Muc} 

| highly ingenious, whatever one may think 
thus presented ; but there is great need; 
sense and a keen sense of humor ( fo; 

exemplification, of certain details) on thy 
lest sac red themes become belittled by a ts 
to the senses, or an attempt to be striking 

degenerate into the sensationalism of vu f 

cal illusions. It is only right to say that thy 

to realize this danger. 


| work. 


There are also to; 

The book will be found a suggestive 
who have occasion to deal with the keen 
minds of children; a position whose resp 
| often underestimated. 

Duffels, by Edward Eggleston (New Yo, 
ton and Company), is a volume containing a 
| author’s short stories, some of them datir 
days as a writer and others being of mor 

The name, it may be said, is taken from th 
the earl) Dutch-American trader, and sj 
wares and miscellanies in general. 

Those who are interested in wat: hing t 
literary fashion have a chance to trace the alt 
have taken place in ihe telling of a short st 
the early seventies; while the stories the 
as they do witha variety of contrasted seen 
most part cheerful and agreeable reading by rea 
freedom from subjectivity and pessimism. T)y 
accompany them add something to their interest. y 


tales themselves, as the author declares in }is 


“cover many phases of human nature; they desc; 
in both the eighteenth and the nineteenth an ntu 
are of the East and of the West, of the North, the \ 
and the South.” 

The Christmas Club, which is the only chost-s 
the collection, is of interest to so tologica st 


shadowing forth the principle that underlies th: 


work of social settlements. 

The Student’s Roman Empire, by J. B. Bur 
(New York: Harper and Brothers) covers thi 
Roman history from the foundation of the En pire 


death of Mareus Aurelius, thus filling the place 


Student's Series between the Student's Rome 
Student’s Gibbon. ‘The work, it is stated, is writte: 
the original sources, though the author’s obligat 
modern guides are acknowledged. Besides the hist 
proper, some = space is devoted to the literatur: 
.period covered; and its politics, philosophy, religior 
art also treated, while there is a special chapter on R 
life [and manners. The illustrations are excell 
there are maps and plans as well. 


Mr. Howells’s bit of autobiography, My Year ir 
Cabin, is a recent addition to Harper and Brothers, 
and White Series. Young asthe West was in the da 
chronicles, the cabin itself was over half a centu: 

though civilization or decay had swept it away wh« n 
turned-to its site-nearly a generation later. The 
of his life, its duties and its amusements, might easily hay: 
been duplicated by most boys of that day and p! wee 

| the book's chief interest lies in its revelations of the 
attachment that existed between the father and the s 
that particular family, their ‘plain living and hig! 
ing,” and the picture of the boy Howells himself 
pressionable, nervous child, suffering keenly the pangs 
homesickness and the terror of the supernatural; w 
author’s generalization in which he writes of “th 
which is the prevailing mood of childhood ” hints 
tinge of melancholy that qualifies much of his own w 
fiction. The illustrations show the log-cabin, bot 


exterior and interior. 


The Sunny Days of Youth, a book for boys ai 
men, by the author of How to be Happy Though 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), contains a 
of short articles, all of which are of the nature of ; 
ettes. If the advice is not specially original, it is 
straightforward. earnest, free from cant and ser 
ism; characteristic, one might well believe, of a1 
man who is a Chaplain of the Forces. 

The author takes a cheerful view of youth an 
sibilities, though he does not shrink from certain « 
and plainly delivered warnings. His fund of am 
great, and he uses it freely and forcibly to give p 
arguments. Ile emphasizes the value of young 
Reading, Health, Active and Passive Courage, Th: 
of a Calling, Success, The First Work for God. 
Preliminaries, are a few of the many subjects. T! 
admits in his Preface: “I know that in the alter: 


of things boys and young men should write | 











} 


the present production. 
tter, and shall listen to and learn from my 


OCTOBER’S END. 


Oh. s October’s sunshine, soft and bright, 


( thy month’s last day to glorify ; 

} the pale blue, cloud-flecked northern sky 
Wid sh wealth of thy pathetic light! 
\\ ech and chestnut all in splendor dight, 

\\ ld, and brown, and tender russet dye, 


king out his grave right royally, 


ind calm closes his last long night ; 


\\ long the wood-paths, where the leaves 
\ a faint rustle round the falling feet. 
\ rooping from the red-roofed cottage eaves, 


vine and lingering rose make autumn sweet ; 
es, old loves, old fair dead memories, 


\ niling ‘neath October’s dying skies. 


All The Ye ar Round. 


Notes About Authors and Books. 


novelty and fascination of the Rev. Albert 


sketches of life and character in the lumber 
Northwest, which have been contributed to 

{ MONWEALTH, vouch tor the attractiveness of an 
t which this author offers under the manage- 

es H. Dunn, 1 Beacon street. For years Mr. 
Walkley lived in that majestic Michigan forest which the 


s canoe ol Marquett discovered more than two cen- 


turies aco, when he first brought to its dusky natives the 
evilas well as the good of civilization. The struggle for 
istery, between these two principles, still rages beneath 
eves these pine tree witnesses, whose quaint stories 


Mr. Walkley tells, in a way as charming as it is unique, 
his original, delightful entertainment is not a ‘lecture,’ 
1 fascinating bit of histrionics, from the lecture plat 

in orator who has lived what 


1} 
Ail 


he feels, and makes 
over again with him. It is in three acts, the 
differing in each, but the motif of all being the 


lhe three acts are, in fact, three stories of real life, 
respectively ‘Michael Gabriel Schonberg, ‘ King 
\ ind ‘The Soul of the Pines.’ 


Hole, whose ‘Memories’ of his friendship with 

men in literary, religious and political life in 
Ei | for forty years past has lately been published, 
will visit this country presently to lecture or rather ‘ giv 


familiar talks’ 


Marshal MacMahon completed his memoirs in July, 


on these notables. 


1892, from the Algerian campaign of his early life up to 
he establishment of the French republic. His wife will 
shortly publish them in four great volumes. They should 

interesting, especially if he allowed himself to tell 
the truth concerning the Franco-Prussian war. ‘ Like a 
gallant gentleman,” says Edward King, he took upon him- 
he whole responsibility for Sedan, but nobody now 
elieves that it belonged to him. 


I think,” writes Arthur Waugh from London to The 
“no Americans who Oxford in any 


vilized way can have failed to observe that the Master of 


Balli 


ue 


have visited 


was the highest living specimen of our university 


When he so nearly died two years ago, attention to 


iis career was concentrated, only to seem to be dissipated ing glimpses of his home life, with tributes from English 
ura n his most unexpected recovery; but it had for and American authors; the Longfellow Remembrance 
tw vears been steadily directed on ies Jowett really | Book (new edition) an outline of the poet’s life by E. S. 
1891, and since then it has been little more chan Brooks, the story of his boyhood, a record of his home-life, 
his ghost which walked among us. What was the secret and a recital of his relations with children, by Rev. Samuel 
astonishing regard which the entire educated class Longfellow, Whittier’s memorial poem, an ‘aecuunt of the 
England affected towards the Master? In these last | unveiling in Westminster Abbey, Miss Guiney’s poem on 
days, it is the fashion to speak of his admirable English that occasion, with portraits and mater dara, ae aad 
st it the style would hardly have attracted notice | speare’s Twilight (new edition) compiled by S. F. Price, 
W t the man. 7 The man was, pa a extraordinary | containing some of the brightest, daintiest gems of Shake- 
strenuous independence, his cultivation, his preserva- speare’s poetry, with le and beautiful illustrations by 
t a very marked type in circumstances which tend to W. L. Chaloner and H. P. Barnes. 
wn the angles of character. Oxford will long miss A Gentle Benefactress—Mrs. J. J. Colter’s book, pub- 
u nk cherubie face, capped with silver, the rotund | lished by D. Lothrop Company -has a title which appeals | 
n short spindle legs, the witty falsetto, the brisk to every sympathetic nature. It is a story of a young girl 
is toddling walk, the inevitable swallow-tailed with ample means, but without near family ties, who deter- | 
° mines to share her good fortune with those who are | 
Abby Morton Diaz has a new book, Only a Flock brothers and sisters in a larger sense. She helps the poor | 
en, out from the publishing house of D. Lothrop and needy, rescues the outcast, encourages the gifted, strug- 
The volume consists of forty-two distinct | gling and ambitious, and so not only enriches their lives, | 
| most of them bearing upon the general themes of | but makes her own rounded and complete. Mrs. Colter’s 
s sphere and woman’s thought—the home, the former book, One Quiet Life, is dear to many hearts. 
i the shop, with théir duties, and opportunities, all Captain Charles King is mentioned as the first writer | 
: Diaz’s well-known bright, practical and original who has made practical use of the phonograph. He says: | 
‘] devote all months of the year to literary work. I have 
volume in defence of Queen Mary Stuart, which | very little time for rest. It is my cuom ordinarily in 
, in Skelton has prepared, will be particularly notable writing to scribble roughly in pencil or ~ fountain pen, 
reproductions of famous and heretofore com para- | in asort of shorthand of my awe, the story we it occurs to | 
u naccessible portraits of the Queen and her contem-| me, and then having gone over it once or twice, to read it 
P es, 
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| Romanticism 


i dant references and 


Another, 
which is reproduced by permission of its owner, the Due 
d’Aumale, is from a drawing representing Mary as a child 
at Chantilly. The has contributed 
fac-similes of the portraits of Mary in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. ‘The portrait of Queen Elizabeth as Wisdom 
is taken from the painting owned by the Marquis of 
Salisbury. 


French Government 


Many of the letters of Coleridge in the forthcoming | 


collection announced by Heinemann have never appeared 
in print. 
acter and life of the poet. 

Volume XIV. of Mr. W. C. Ford's The 


Writings of George Washington is ready, and completes 


edition of 


the edition. 


A small octavo volume, entitled American Book Plates, 
is coming from the Macmillan Press. 


It is to contain fifty 
illustrations. 


Mr. Cliarles Dexter Allen is its author. 


M. Louis Morin’s French Illustrations is to be pub 


lished this autumn by the Scribners in an 


edition of one 


thousand numbered copies. The work is to be complete 
in five parts, and will contain fifteen plates printed in 


color, with one hundred illustrations in the text. 


| 
ie-aged and old men, and that an apology | these, a fac-simile in colors, being taken from a miniature 
In future [| at Windsor Castle, owned by Queen Victoria. 


It is said that they throw new light on the char- | 
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are taken down to the office of my transcriber, Miss 
Rhoades, and that young lady very carefully and conscien- 


tiously does the typewriting. In dictating to her it is not 


necessary to bother myself about punctuation or spelling or 


anything of the kind, as she has been engaged in this work 
for me ever since the fall of 1889, and_ is quite well up in 
army technicalities. Well, now that I am getting older 
and lazier, | consider perhaps four thousand words a good 
day’s work. I have sometimes, under the spur, written 
six thousand and even more words ina day, but I never 


> 


| want todo it again.’ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her daughter, Mrs. 
Stanton-Blatch of England. are engaged on a book entitled 
| Babies: Their Past, Present and Future. It will contain 
| hints to mothers, suggestions concerning the. education of 
|children and much curious historical and ethnological in- 
| formation. 

Almost ten years ago an Englishman took a handful of 
hips from the rose trees near the grave of Omar Khayyam 
at Naishapur—roses planted, as one of his pupils records, 

often used to hold 
conversations with my teacher, Omar Khayyam, in a gar- 
den,” writes this pupil, “ and one day he said to me, ‘ My 
tomb shall be a spot where the north wind may scatter 


The 


in obedience to the poet’s wishes. “I 


roses over it.’ ”’ handful of rose hips were sent to 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce The Beginnings of the} England and planted, and after several years it was found 


English Romantic Movement, by William Lyon Phelps of 


ale University This book is a study of the germs of 


English Romanticism between 1725 and 1765, giving the 


fruit of first-hand investigation. It 


discusses, with abun- 


illustrations, the various causes that 


brought about the transition of 


taste from Classicism to 


such as the Spenserian revival, the intlu 


ence of Milton's minor poetry, the love of medieval life, 


the revival of ballad literature. the study of Northern 
mythology, ete. It will be especially valuable to advanced 
classes of students who are interested in the development 
of literature. The treatment is historical rather than 
argumentative. 


Miss Olive Schreiner’s hew book will not be entitled 
Life and Real Life. ‘The 
first of the stories represents her earliest work and the last 
The 


pseudonym of * Ralph lron.’ 


The Woman's Rose, but Dream 


of them her latest. author will revert to her old 


“In the midst « 


Zola at the 


f these plaudits, these ovations,” said 


London Authors’ Club, “I well understand 


| that one little bush had sprung up into fairly vigorous life. 
Now grafted on a sturdy English stock, the rose from 
|Omar’s grave is growing above the tomb of Fitzgerald, 
where it was placed by his friends a few days ago. The 
following bit of verse was written for the oceasion by Mr. 
Crosse : 
Reign here triumphant, rose from Omar's grave, 
Borne by a fakir o’er the Persian wave: 
Reign with fresh pride, since here a heart is sleeping 
That double glory to your Master gave. 
Hither let many a pilgrim step be bent 
To greet the rose re-risen in banishinent; 
Here richer crimsons may its cup be keeping 
Than brimmed it ere from Naishapur it went. 


The first English edition of Mr. Stevenson’s David Bal- 
four consisted of 10,000 copies. This was soon exhausted 
and asecond edition has just appeared. 
Dr. Richard G, Moulton, the well-known contributor to 
| Tux ComMONWEALTH and University Extension Lecturer 
| to the University of Chicago, has written a new work of 


| 


interest to students of literature as well as to students of 


that the opinion of your critics has not changed in regard | the Bible, The Literary Study of the Bible, an account 


to my works, only you have now seen their author and have 


found him less black than report made him out to be.” 
What is spoken of i 


and entertaining novel, The Burden of Isabel, will be pub- 


advance as a particularly clever 


lished in a few days by Messrs. Harper & Brothers as a 
number in their Franklin Square Library. 
J. Maclaren Cobban, a successful writer of fiction in Eng- 
land. The book has a serious undercurreut — filial sacri 
fice — but its lighter elements are said to be treated with 
much humor, especially in dealing with a tricky Hindoo 
domestic, whose rogueries give to the story the movement 
of a strong drama. 

There are three dainty and interesting books ready 
from 1). Lothrop Company's Publishing House for ap- 
are the 
Elbridge S. 


Brooks, a charming memorial of the poet, giving interest- 


preciative book-lovers and book-buyers. These 


Tennyson Remembrance Book, compiled by 


[t will contain many portraits of Mary—one of | into my phonograph ; then the cylinders of the phonograph 
. ? ' 


| of the Leading Forms of Literature represented in the 
Sacred Writings. 


The purpose of this work is conveyed 
by its title, 


Theological, oreven distinctly religious, ques- 
tions are not touched by it, and it is addressed not only to 


the clergy and professed students of Scripture, but also to 


[ts anthor is | the general reader, on the principle that the English Bible, 


as a supreme classic, should enter into all liberal education. 
The body of the work is occupied with the classification of 
the sacred writings into such forms as Lyric, Epic, Pro- 
phetic, Philosophie, and the subdivisions of these, the dis- 
tinctions of which are obscured by the mode in which our 
Bibles are printed. Notable examples of each are analysed. 
An appendix contains the whole of the Bible in tabular 
arrangement, intended to serve as a complete manual of 
Bible reading, whenever it is desired to read from the 
literary point of view. The book ig announced for publica- 
tion in the near future by D. C. Heath & Co. 


There is a report that Mr. Oscar Wilde is writing a 


book of maxims, to be called ‘Oscariana.’ They will prob - 
ably illustrate the theory set forth in this passage from a 
letter recently sent by the author to a friend: “ My idea 
is that every day should begin a new thought, a fresh idea, 
and that yesterday should be a thing of the past; forget 
everything unpleasant in the past and live for the present 
and the future.” 
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IN PACE. 


BY MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 
Summer is dead. Come sew her shroud, 
Nor choose it of hue all ashen, 
Nor dun and cold as a rainy cloud, 


Nor murk as the soul of passion. 


Take thou instead June’s rosiest red, 
The yellow of August shining, 
Laced through and through with the tender blue 
Of heaven at the day’s declining. 
Harper's Weekly. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN BOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 


Society was held in the Society’s building at Worcester, | 


last Saturday, the Hon. Stephen Salisbury, president, in 
the chair. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Stephen 
Salisbury of Worcester; vice-presidents, George F. Hoar 
of Worcester, Edward Everett Hale of Roxbury; council, 


Samuel A. Green of Boston, P. Emory Aldrich of Worces 


| 
ter, Rev. Egbert Coffin Smith of Andover, Samuel Swett | 


A. Chase 
L. Davis of Worcester, Franklin 


of Worcester, 
B. Dexter of 
New Haven, Conn., Postmaster J. Evarts Green of Worces- 
ter, President G. Stanley Hall of Worcester, William B. 
Weeden of 
spondence, Rev. George E. Ellis of Boston ; recording see- 
DD. 
Nathaniel Paine of Worcester; committee on publication, 
Rev. Ek. E. Hale of Roxbury, Nathaniel Paine of Worces 
ter, Charles A. Chase of Worcester, Charles C. Smith of 
William H. Smith A. 
George Bullock of Worcester; finance committee, Stephen 


Green of Worcester, Charles 


Edward 


Providence ; secretary for domestic corre 


retary, John Washburn of Worcester; treasurer, 


Boston; auditors, of Worcester, 


Salisbury of Worcester, Edward L. Davis of Worcester, 


Charles A. Chase of Worcester; library committee, 


Stephen Salisbury, Nathaniel Paine; librarian, Edmund | 


M. Barton of Worcester. 

The following foreign members were elected: Prof. 
Goldwin Smith of Toronto, Ont, ; Protap Chundar Mozoom- 
dar of Calcutta, Rt. Rev. William Stubbs 
of Oxford, John Lubbock — of 
Eng.; William Preston 
of New Orleans, La.; Prof. Charles C. Everett 


India ; 


Eng.; Sir 


| = ed 
John- 
of 


domestic members, Col. 
son 


Cambridge, Prof. William Watson Goodwin of Cambridge, | 
of Worcester, Frederick A. Ober of | 


A. Marsh 
Beverly, Albert Shaw of Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry P, 
Upham of St. Paul, Minn Kk. Baldwin of New 
Haven, Conn., Edward F. Johnson Woburn, Prof. 
Henry P. Johnston of New York. 

A number of papers were read, some of which we ex- 
pect to be able to present to the readers of Tur ComMmon- 
WEALTH; the authors and subjects being as follows : Sena- 
tor Hoar on ex-Gov. John Davis; Rev. Calvin Stebbins 
on Edmund Burke; Rev. Cyrus Hamlin of Lexington, John 
Bellows of Oxford, Eng., John H. Merriam of South Fram- 
ingham. The report of the council was read by Prof. 
Franklin B. Dexter of Yale. 


Henry 


.» Simeon 


ot 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
of the Boston Scientific 
Society was held on Tuesday evening, the session being de- 


The 266th corporate meeting 
voted to papers of an astronomical turn. ‘The principal 
essay was read by Mr. Edwin F. Sawyer, being an account 


of the August meteors. The article, which was historical 


and which included a consideration also of the latest devel- 


opments through photographic means, will be given it 
detail in a future issue of THe ComMONWEALTH. 
Following this paper came an announcement by Dr. 


C. Chandler of a step of progress in the investigation of 


the wanderings of the North Pole. 


97 


ment in a circle in a period of 4 


nearly. 


motions had been established. 


from west to east. Dr. Chandler also exhibited some 


graphic curves showing the resultant of the two movements 


which, since they are not equal in period, are sometimes 


pulling together and again are opposed to each other. The this pianist ; on Thursday it was also the perfectio n of art. 
combination varies from the sum of the two different) Every one who would catch the spirit of Chopin as it can- 


motions to their difference, the result being that the pole 


of the earth actually describes a spiral about the celestia 


and for a like term outward. Another series of charts ex 


= 


S. | 
i 


The discussion of the 
subject, which had formed the text of a series of papers 
before the Society at different meetings during the year, | 
had shown that two motions of the Pole exist, the move- 
days and the smaller 
secondary movement in a smaller circle in a year, very 
The direction of these movements is an interest- 
ing secondary consideration which had occupied his atten- 
tion when the general features of the laws governing the 
This direction, which was 
deduced from the comparison of observations at widely dis- | 
tributed observatories, was found to be in both instances 
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re ; f 
| hibited the close agreement of the observations taken at 
Pulkowa with his computed variation. In this connection, 


he stated that the law was so well established that the 
| variation of the Pole could be predicted more accurately 
| by computation than it could be determined by any single 
Some conservative astronomers 


| series of observations. 


| 

| have not yet conceded that the laws of the motions are 
| definitively determined, but a period of little variation is 
the 


absolute proof by observation will be an accomplished fact. 


now close at hand, and within two or three years 


Already he had found one astronomer in trouble because 
he could not observe the variation in latitude which other 
astronomers had noted ; but the position of his observa 


tory being such that he has now entered the period of com 


parative rest, his observations already furnish some con- 
| firmation of the accuracy of the whole law. 
the dis 


| In conclusion, Mr. J. Ritchie, Jr.. announced 


covery of a new comet by Mr. W. R. Brooks, only two 
observations of which were at hand, and at the same time 


of the National 


Albany during the week of November 7. 


gave notice meeting of the Academy at 


In this connec 


tion the story of the Dudley Observatory was briefly re 


viewed, 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION. 


‘hief of the Order met at Chicago, 
ot 


The Commandery-in-( 


October 11,the special business being the election 


offic ers, 
The office 
death of 


of Commander has been vacant the 


Hayes. 


would have been the choice of a 


iu Birice 
Harrison 
if 


meeting for the 


Ex-President 
large 


bers as the successor, but he came to the 


Ex-President 
number ¢ mem 
purpose of refusing the use of his name. 

The electjon resulted as follows : 

Commander-in-Chief, General Lucius Fairchild, Wis- 
consin. 

Senior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, Colonel Nelson Cole, 
Missouri. 

Junior Vice, Admiral Henry Erben, New York. 

Recorder, Colonel John P. Nicholson, Pennsylvania. 

l'reasurer, Colonel Cornelius Cadle, Ohio. 
Chancellor, Captain Peter D. Keyser, Pennsylvania. 
Registrar, General Albert Ordway, Washington, D. ¢ 


Chaplain, Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D. D., Pennsylvania. 


London | 


Council-in-Chief, General O. M. Poe, U. S. A., Michi- 
gan; General H. C. King, New York; General John Mar 
| shall Brown, Maine; Colonel Arnold A. Rand, Mass. ; 
| Major Wm. P. Huxford, U.S. A., Washington, D. C. 


The 


| and supreme judicial power is vested in the Commander-in 


The term of service is two vears. chief executive 


Chief; and the reports of Committees and several impor 


| tant decisions will be promulgated in the Journal of Pro- 


ceedings. 
The next meeting of the Commandery of the State of 


Massachusetts will be held at the 


American House, 


Wednesday, November 1. 
Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow of 


honorary corresponding member of the Historical Society 


Soston is made 
of Quebec, founded by royal charter in 1831, and one of 


the of the 


two or three most distincuished Canadian 


learned bodies. 


Mr. James Logan Gordon, the General Seeretary of the 


Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, has been in 
vited by the Evangelistic Association of New England to 


The 


meetings will be held in the Bromfield Street M. E. Church 


speak to the young people of Boston and vicinity. 
I 7 S peo} 


at the noon hour, beginning promptly at twelve o’clock and 


| closing precisely at one. The first meeting will be held on 
Monday, October 30, at twelve o'clock, continuing through 
The Association 
Male Quartette, under the direction of Mr. Joseph Stewart, 
will sing at each service. 


the week, each day at the same hour. 


Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., gave the first of a series 
| of lectures upon Sociology in the Chapel of Lasell Semi- 
The 


| nary on the evening of October 23. attention 


the outlines of a well-defined system of thought, presented 


style. 


Music. 


noon, was serious even td sombreness; 


> 


>| 


formance. 


4 


“| general, that one learns about in listening. 


of the 
large audience never flagged for a moment while following 


with peculiar incisiveness, and scholarly attractiveness of 


The mood in which Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann entered 
upon his second recital at Chickering Hall, Thursday after- 
but in the absence 
of his accustomed vivacity of personal manner is perhaps 
to be found the cause of the superior excellence of his per- 
Genius always shines through the playing of 


| not be found in books or in study should hear de Pachmann ; 
and it is not only the individual composer, but the delica- 
pole, the motion of which is for a period of years inward | cies and intricacies of the art of piano-forte playing in 


The third re- 


cital of this series will be given Thurs 


ber 2. 


At the second of the Suffolk Mus 


next Tuesday 


evening 


the 


has just concluded its third enga 


Lineff 


Exhibition, will appear in a repress 


songs, dances and incidents of 


music for this programme has been s 


in the course of many vears of stud, 


R aia } 

















a Ru 


Russian peasantry, and she has arran: 


cal selections 
novelty as well as of their tuneful ch 
be 


peasant’s hut, and the 


stave will 


which are 


to 


set 


choir of thirty people. 


marriage 


among 


the 


tha 


faithfully reproduced. 


represent 


fascinating 


the 


mmon 


peopl 


act t mK 


peasants will bi 


All the forms 


I he opening coucert of the season of 


the Kneisel Quartette will be given Mo 


ber 30, having been postponed from 


count of an injury to Mr. Kneisel’s } 


his use 


ot 


his instrument. 


In the Br 


in 


al 


88), the quartette will have the assist 


second 


V iola. 


The Adamowski Quartette gives five 


eriag Hall, beginning ‘J it sday altert 


The programme for the first concert 


tettes by Haydn and Weber 


this count: 


y 


and a rom: 


lL’. Adamowski. 


anza of B 


the latt 


‘ lo 


Jeethove 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


hat Shakespeare spells Success and not 


been cheeringly demonstrated at the Tremont || 


the fortnight just past. 


The sombre fascination 


let’ filled the playhouse, last week, to the very 


quaint, pungent, unfading humor of the ‘ Come 


has this week delighted audiences as goodly 


loo cordial 
like Mr. Robson, steadfastly retuses to. exp 
his own special gifts and oddities by 


farces built for his production ; 


every 


sent with all beauty of scenic accessory and illu \ 


praise 


cannot be 


and 


given to the a , . 


t 


} : 
ing 


nay 


instead n 


year of some worthy and delightful class 


Robson does much more than give a passing ent 


to the theatre-going public, though this, too, hi 


fully and effectually ; 


all 


that is finest 


in dram 


he 


renders high continua 


atic art. 


With a mod 


insight too exceptional in his craft, he essays only 


which he is temperamentally fitted; and he 


English stage. 


Such facts redound alike to t) 


seeks 


| work in the pages of the finest dramatic classics of th 


} 
ait 


Mr. Robson and of the profession whose hon 


‘The Comedy of 


| deeply at heart. 


Errors,’ as produced by hin 


l'remont Theatre, this week and next, gives the spectat 


a lucky and a merry hour. 


Faults of detail 


in 


of course there are; occasional lapses in the w 


i many supernumeraries one must take for grant 


atmosphere of the whole is of high, Shakesperean 


the production as a whole is characterized by 


sight, scholarship and excellent taste. 


he one s 


flaw of the performance is the introduction upo 


ot 


Dromio’s graphic description. 


the cook whom 


Shakespeare has shown 


The single scene 


she appears is modernized and vulgarized by h: u 


and we trust this lapse from good judgment may fi ar 


| correc tion. 


Mr. Robson finds in the queer fantasticalities 


a part in which all his comic peculiarities find { 


ting play. 


None of its opportunities escape him ea 


}of drollery speaks in voice, in face, in gesture ; Sliakes 


peare himself could hardly ask betterment of t! 


pict ure. 


skilled and clever bit of illusory work. 


Mr. Shine, as Dromio’s twin, gives 


Antipholus of Syracuse 


though at moments rather rudely vociferant. 


is 


brilliant, 


an a} 
Mr. | 1 
earnest 

M 


as his twin, is distinctly less fortunate, tearing young 


Ephesian’s rage to unrecognizable tatters. 


M 


reads geon’s lines with dignity and intellige: 


Robson's Adriana is somewhat unluckily mo 


rest call for no especial mention, unless it be \ 


af 


bell, for her musical and sweetly measured g 


Emilia’s lines. 
At the Hollis St. Theatre, ‘The Other Man,’ ser 


by Chas. Frohman’s comedians, proves a nové l g 


pleasant exception to the dull general run of far 


Its motif is not especially original, but the dev: 


itis toan uncommon degree, and the spirit 


vincing acting carries it through to triumphant 


served success. 
an evil hour permits himself, to avoid a contre 


| presented as the husband of the flirtatious litt 


Its story is of a young Frenchm 

















+a somewhat compromising visit, in the 
For 


Nemesis in a dozen forms promptly over- 


| husband, the artist, Champignol. 





ost amusing form being his compulsion to 
The 


n the conscript camp is riotously funny 


military duty, in Champignol’s stead. 


to end, with clean, robust, manly humor. 
Mr. Holland, as 
of the 


s has been said, capital. 


Fountaine, does work graphic, 
convincing sort he has taught us to expect 
urns worthily mates him, as Champignol, 
stepped from the columns of ‘ Figaro.’ 
admirably illusive ; Mr. Standinge’s Cam 
lentine’s Pollette, and Mr. Humphrey’s per 
s Corporal deserving full measure of praise. 
is very amusing as the gay little secamp of a 
exes, as do all the ladies of the cast, the Gal- 


happily evident in the work of the men. 


0 Man’ will remain at the Hollis St. Theatre one 
\ Theatre, ‘ Panjandrum’ finishes its engage 
Next week the Tavary Company gives a 
ir light operas. 
Theatre, ‘ Venus’ goes dazzlingly on its 
e’s dancing adds much to the extravaganza’s 
pop larity. 
g Museum, ‘Prince Pro Tem’ enters, on! 
ist week of its suecessful run. On Nov. 6 


ed a novel and genuine pleasure, in the pro 
I) P 
vaked the laughter and the tears of many cities 
mund. 
Columbia 


fa odique, the famous 


pantomime 


Hall's 


audiences. 


Theatre, Pauline new opera, | 


neymooners,’ has aroused large 


‘eccentricity 


ay, giving opportunity for many clever people 


r cleverness to entertaining account. 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Span of Life’ 


exceedingly successful engagement to-night. 


the popular melodrama, ‘Ilands Across the 


ston Theatre ‘ The Black Crook’ is as enthu 


ceived as ever. E. G. 


Ss. 


MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


the Atlantic 
These 


Ernest 


ticles in the November number of 


will be of particular interest to teachers. 
kK. Scudder’s School and 
s Spectacled School-boys. Mr. Scudder sketches the 
the movement resulting in 


it 


race Libraries, 


the establishment of 


iries all over the country, relating in particular 


ry successful system which obtains in Wisconsin. 


per contains many valuable hints for the future sue- 


f 
i 


this great movement, and shows what great benefits 


intry will result from it. Mr. Ernest 


hed ophthalmologist of London, writes a very optimis- 


tic paper showing how the general use of glasses by young 
of defects which would 


ften curative 


become 


proves 


fixed or aggravated 


eral reader will be interested in reading 


G id's Courts of Conciliation in America, with a] board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
f balat : r mn years’ experience. Coaching for College « scialty. Terms 
les on of the recent law establishing them in North ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terms 
. , : } | reasonable. Address. 
Vakota. Among other articles may be mentioned Brad- ALFRED H. EVANS, 
| ey’s Along the Hillsborough; Sir Edward Stra- | Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Pall . re P . | 
Talk at a Country House; Owen Wister’s Catho | 
Musics] T te re ° : ‘ae 7 RADFORD Academy, 
usicai laste, and the fina art oO liam fF. | 
‘i reg Wade thiehen | sini ppd BRADFORD, MASS. 
‘8 Two Modern Classicists in Music. Fiction is | For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur 
f nted by Mary H. Catherwood’s The Seauport Loup-| passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres —twelve in 
Ga ind further instalments of His Vanished Star, and | 8'°Y® ° lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
The M from Aid Minn! Menke Bat . | course of study ; also, preparatory and optional: Apply to 
he Man from Aidone. 1e Booke Reviews are partic- ' = 
Pa sett: 7 Ney p.cerstt Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 
a teresting, and the Contributors’ Club furnishes the 
8 ount of entertaining reading. Lowa Seminary, Mass. 
| ‘ . : Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
i Lend a Hand for October eontains an interesting . “ u os + 
n Nati lE . by Dr. H : A Home School for Girks, limited to fifty ; prepares and 
1 Nz ¢ S > L286 , . ale > « <7 2a ‘ 2 j 
. 71" , nterprises by Dr. ale. Homer Folks, certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
. of Charities Aid Association of New York, writes | training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
il Reports of Child-Caring Organizations. The in- and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
» -gieeei a _ : buildings, with Library, Gyannasium and Laboratory ; location 
| g paper on the lreatment of the Feeble Minded | quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
vas read before the National Conference of Chari- HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 
| | Corrections, at Chicago, is a feature of this number. 
It Walter E. Fernald, M.D., Supt. of the State In- R. JOHN O’NEILL 
s at Waltham. He describes in a graphic manner | Master of the Italian School, 
«ress made in this department of philanthropic Well-known and acknowledged in Boston as the TRUE 
w llistory of Immigration by Charles S. Hoyt appears TEACHER OF 
vs ne number. A. Slutzki writes on Emigration, and MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA, 
- s Versus Self-Reliant Women is a sketch by Lora S. | Has resumed lessons at 62 Boylston street. VOICE CULTURE | 
a Louise Driscoll contributes a poem entitled | @"4 developmeut gre atly accelerated by his masterly concord 
| ances of the varied functions of the human voice in tone pro 


e Indian and the Indian’s land are subjects of per 
nterest, and just now that interest is quickenec 

pe ning of the Cherokee Strip. In Harper’s Maga 
November Mr. Rezin W. McAdam. a newspape 








ie 


reservations among the red men and placing In 
i the same footing as whites and negroes. 














BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


It is | 


"in its way; but it isa fetching, | 


Hart, a dis- | 


in later years. | 


Nicolay | 


10 resides in the Indian Territory, advocates divid- 


| 
| 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 
Secretary Training. 

rhorough Shorthand .Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


Young 
Men 
LD. BRIDGE, 5 Som 


BACKWARD Boys 


who wish to go slowly and thoroughly in their studies, and 


BRIGHT BOYS 


who wish to do two years 6f school work in one year, can 
best accomplish what they at the private 
Robert Bickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, 


No classes 


desire school of 


Boston. | 


5 Rae Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 


Class and Private Lessons; 


ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
day and evening sessions 


— England Conservatory of Music. 
Founded by Dr 


Music, 
sept 


Eben Tourjee. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Fine Arts, Literature. 
ices open for registration Aug. 31. 


Flocution, 
Of 


School year begins 
Calendar Free 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


‘ i 


y baie Prang Art Educational Papers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Offer the best thought of the day, on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, students and the general 


public. 
No. 1. Art Education in the Public Schools. 
By James MacAlister, LL.D 
| President of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 
No. 2. Art Education in the School Room: Pictures and 


Intluence. 
Purner, E 

Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number 20cts. 
Mail orders will be promptly tilled by 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

646 Washington St., Boston. 
417 East 10th St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Their 


By Ross lward 8S. Morse and others. 


" eeetamabestensty School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. 
vate preparatory school 
Sixteen years 


The leading pri 
800 sent to it in 
Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
Board and thorough 
Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
| years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
| country, will assume the principalship Jul\y1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurMAn, President 
of Cornell University. 


bk RIVATE Tutoring. 


for this University; 


lecture courses. 
| instruction. 
courses for 


Teaches all specialists. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 


duction. 
NO WEAR AND TEAR IN TRAININC. 


l 


HE Reed School, 
6, 8 and 10 East 53d Street. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Courses include all studies required at American and Eng 


r 


2 
v 


| October 3, 1893. 


| buildings. 


lish University entrance examinations. Thirtieth year begins 


litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year. 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing, 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 


a Mi 


Seventieth year 


| boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 


during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


USSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
his school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how on farms or gardens either for profit or 
may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for full college course 


to Carry 
pleasure, Some instruction 
a 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England, 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam, Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send fora catalogue. 


Rey. GEORGE W. 


OLGATE Academy, 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


Fall Term opens 


GILE, President ad Interim. 


NoreEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 

Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
| upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
| aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


of Yale 


| 
| 


| 


HICAGO Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue maned free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School] of Expres- 
sion, 


557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
| refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

WM. M. ALBERTI. 





| and Day School. 
Circulars. 


VYAsor An's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
18th St., PHILA. 


vania. 
131 S. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
| absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed. 
\gth year opens September 4, 1393. Eight free scholarships. 


. d catal » free. 
lustrated catalogue free. =) BERT R. COMBS, Director 


FAROAD 


and Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


| 
| ‘ 
ie Side Highl 
| 





LOVE'S ATTIC. 


BY E. R. WHITE. 
The attic of young Cupid’s house 
I visited one day; 
To see the tattered bits of love 
That there were stored away. 


For cast-off odds-and-ends of hearts 
About the place were strewn. 

Like baubles of some other days 
That long ago had flown. 


But yet, the withered roses there 

—Frail wreaths from Love's own tomb 
Upon the dusty, mellow air 

Still shed a faint perfume 


Williams Verse. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


‘Tobin bronze,’ made so well-known by 
the cup defender Vigilant, is the invention 
of Passed Assistant Engineer Tobin, of the 
Navy. He haa received many congratula 
tions on the success of the new compound 
as a sheathing for vessels in salt water, and 
it is said that the Navy Department will 
make experiments to determine its adapta: 
bility for naval vessels. 


Persons who have seen President Carnot 
of France recently give assurances that the 
head of the great Republic has entirely re 
gained his health. The look of fatigue has 
disappeared from his face and he no longer 
suffers from loss of sleep. Ie again in- 
stalled at the Elysée, and is able to attend 
with vigor to his difficult duties. 


The Rev. H. W. Crosskey, who died re- 
cently at Birmingham, England, at the age 
of sixty-six, was well-known among geolo- 
gists as an enthusiastic student of glacial 
phenomena. His reports to the British As- 
sociation form a series of useful records. 


is 


BOSTON COMMONWEALT in. 


vitch Mentschikoff, who was the son of a 


stableman and the apprentice of a baker. 
The boy attracted the attention of General 
Lefort, who introduced him to Peter the 
Great. Owing to his extraordinary clever- 
ness, he obtained great influence over the 
Czar and advanced to the highest 
places in the Empire. In time he became 
the most important and most feared man of 
Russia. In 1727, however, he fell suddenly 
into disfavor and was banished to Siberia, 
| his immense fortune being confiscated by the 
\Crown. He became insane there from 
brooding over his fall and losses, and died 
in 1730. His son was restored to favor, 
however, and the family quickly regained 
its prominence. ‘The fortune of the last 
Mentschikoff, running into the millions, will 
| go to a distant relative, prince Sargarin. 


soon 


E:x-Senator James W. Bradbury of Port- 
|land, Me., is now ninety years old, and is 
ithe only survivor of the class of 1825 of 
: Hawthorne and Longfel- 
Mr. Bradbury, in fact, is one 
of those three men who, Longfellow wrote 
home in 1825, were the only ones to outrank 
him. Ile was United States Senator for the 
six years following 1847, and took an active 
| part in the political life of that time and 
| afterward. 


Prof. Earl Burns of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University has brought out much protest 


sowdoin ( ollege 


low's class. 


from teachers and newspapers in California 
by his efforts to collect data for his edyca- 
tional researches, He seattered circulars to 
parents all the state, asking 

whether their children told lies; 
what motive and 


over them 


how often. 


The rumors about the resignation of Don 
Carlos as chief of the Carlist monarchical 
party in Spain, who was said to have ab- 
dicated in favor of his eldest son, Don Jaime, 
are denied. 





The prohibition candidate for justice of | 
the supreme court in Nebraska is a woman, | 
Mrs. Ida Bittenbender, who has been named 
for that office before by the same party. 
She is described as an excellent lawyer, and 
as womanly as she is forceful and earnest in | 
her profession, 


John La Farge is going to lecture to the 
students of the New York Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art on the study of painting, in 
the course of November and December. 


The London newspapers are full of stories 
of Lord Justice Bowen, the of 
Lord Hannen. Cireumstances once hap 
pened to make it necessary for him to pre- 
side in the Admiralty Court and try a list of 
collision cases. Before entering ‘upon his 
unaccustomed duties, the Lord Justice said 
a few words of explanation to counsel. He 
had had no sort of experience in the work 
before him, and should need all the help and 
indulgence they could give. “And may 
there be,” he continued, “no murmuring at 
the bar when I put out to sea.” 


successor 


Senator Allen of Nebraska is to be viven 
a silver brick of 40 ounces by the people of 
of Silverton, Col., in recognition of his fif- 
teen hours’ speech. 


The king and queen of Saxony have had 
an autumn vacation in Schevening, Holland, 
and the region round about, where they did 
not pretend to be better than other folks, 
and so had a good time. The queen sketches, 
the king smokes, and nobody knows who 
they are. At Marken the queen was 
brusquely ordered by an old woman to wipe 
her shoes before entering the cottage, and 
Carolina Frederica laughs over this as if it 
were the best joke of the ‘season. 


Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, professor of sacred 
literature in Union Theological Seminary, the 
most eminent biblical scholar in this coun- 
try, and one of the foremost authorities any- 
where on exegesis and church history, died 
at New York, last week Friday, of a third 
stroke of paralysis, having nearly completed 
his 75th year. He was born at Coire, Swit- 
zerland, January 1, 1819. 


According to foreign papers, Prince Bis- 
marck is allowing his beard to grow, not 
being able to handle his razor, and in the 
hope that it will help to prevent the pains 
in his face. Those who have seen photo- 
graphs of the ex-Chancellor taken with a 
beard in his younger days will regret his 
decision. 


The three most patriarchal men in the 
Senate are Stewart, Paeer and Coke, their 
white beards adding to their venerable 
appearance, but it would be hard to find 
another three, young or old, who can stand 
more fatigue or who will come out of a night 
session in better physical condition. 


The last representative of the famous 
Russian family of Mentschikoff died a short 
time ago in Baden Baden. The founder of 
the family was Prince Alexander Danilo- 


| sister, Mrs. T 


est son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, at 
the age of fifty-eight. Curiously enough, 
though lived at Greenhithe, Kent, he 
died like his more famous brother, Matthew 
Arnold, while staying at the house of his 


W. Cropper, Dingle Bank. 


he 


Buffalo Bill has bought a fine house in 
North Platte, Neb., near the spot where he 
killed his first Indian ; and there, it is said, 


he intends to make his home in future. 


Old Chief Pokagon, of the Pottawatomies, 
son of the Indian who to own all 
Chicago, wrote to Mayor Harrison asking 
him to get the City Council of Chicago to 
provide means for holding an ‘ Indian con- 
“at the World’s Fair. He wanted an 
appropriation of $2,000 to pay expenses. 


used 


vTess 
gre 


The newly appointed Counsel at Hono- 
lulu, Ellis Mills, is engaged to Miss Marie 
Afong, the elder sister of Miss Etta Afong, 
who is to marry Commander Whiting, of the 
United States ship Alliance. The two young 
ladies are the daughters of the millionaire 
Chinese merchant of Honolulu. 


Rothley Temple, an ivy-clad, picturesque 
mansion not far from Leicester, England, 
will soon be put up at auction. It is the 


birthplace of Lord Macaulay, and the great | 


historian spent much of his life there. 


F. J. Dreer of Philadelphia is said to 
possess one of the finest collections of Wil- 
liam Penn autographs and manuscripts in 
existence, 
of Washington, thirteen of these dating 
from before the Revolution, and one having 
been written when Washington was only 
twelve years old. ; 


Senator Perkins of California ascribes 


his popularity to a simple little method he | 
He says that he has a habit | 
of asking every second or third man he | 
meets for the time of day, and immediately | 


has adopted. 


setting his own watch 


according to the 
information given him. 


Capt. J. E. Barr of Philadelphia recently 
found in a London curiosity shop a letter 
and a will in the handwriting of William 
Penn. The letter is addressed to his wife, 


“My most dear Gulielma Penn,” on the oc-| 


casion of his leaving England for America, 
bidding her good-by, and adding some good 
advice. The will is dated June 6, 1684, and 
has been cancelled by having the signature 
torn out. 

Sarah Bernhardt has return to Paris with 


her head full of theatrical reforms and her 
moe full of gold. In her new theatre—the 


tenaissance-——she will abolish the fee for re- | 
served seats; her registrar, instead of de-| 


manding an extra charge, will thank the 
kind patrons for coming. 


lieves that the presence of that gentleman 


induces the artists to neglect necessary | 


study. But the revolution will be in abolish- 


ing the claque. an institution that exists in 


if so, from | 


The death was announced in England the | 
other day of Walter Thomas Arnold, young- | 


every French theatre, and upon which 
French theatrical managers have always 
hitherto placed much reliance. 


Gen. Cassius M. Clay, who stirred his 
native Kentucky and the South half a cen- 
tury ago by his denunciation of slavery, 
passed his eighty-third birthday last week 
at his home in Whitehall, Ky. He is said 
to be robust in mind and body, and one of 
the best farmers in Kentucky, while he dis- 
cusses politics with the clearness and force 
of yore. 


The Emperor of China, who is twenty- 
three years old, is now studying the French 
and English languages, while Prince Yanagi- 
Wara, the heir presumptive to the Japanese 
throne, entered the Nobles’ School, where 
the pupils are compelled to study a foreign 
language. 


Professor Williams of Johns Hopkin« 
University says that the practice of hazing 
at colleges is an ancient one. He came 
across an old rule at Heidelberg University, 
where he studied, printed in 1430, forbid- 
ding the practice by the older students of 
shaving the heads of the new students and 
filling their ears with wax. 

There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it @ local disease, 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treatment, 


catarrh to be a constitutional disease and 
therefore requires constitutional treatment. 
| Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 


|Cheney & Co., ‘Toledo, Ohio, is the only | 


constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. it acts directly on the blood 


and mucous surfaces of the system. They 


Send for circulars and testi- 
Address, 


fails to cure. 
monials. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. | 


[Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


. 


For uver Fifty Lears 


| Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has beew 


used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays ali pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy tor Dia:irh@a. 25e. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world, Be sure and 
ask for ‘MRS. WINLSOW'S SOOLHING SYRUP. 





Signs of Health, 


You don't have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 








He also owns eighty-three letters | 


The prompter’s | 
box will disappear, as Mme. Bernhardt be- | 


letter to Teacher, Len 


Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott's Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
bui'ding up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














Ward & Bigelow 


| SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 
And Repairing 
Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 


Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, / 


Butter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 


Knives, Forks and Spoons. 


‘NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


} GERMAN GENTLEMAN would like pu- 
j pils in German and French or a positon as 
} teacher of langu in a school. Apply by 

a Hand Office, 3 iif 


ton Place, Boston. 


offer one hundred dollars for any case it| 


OCT. 


ALWAYS: RELIBLE 


DUCHESSE GLovE. 


PRICE | 
|Four Large Buttons, 
| Kid, Colors . : 
|Four Large Buttons, 
| Kid, Black ... 
'Five Medium Buttons, 
| Kid,Golors. . . 
\Five Medium Buttons. 
Kid, Black : ' a 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black ris. 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colors and Black | |. 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, (0). 
ors and Black ; 
Seven Hook, Undressed 
Colorsand Black. . . : 
Mousquetaire, Undressed id, 
Colorsand Black. .. . . 
Mousquetaire, Dressed Kid, (o}. 
|. ors and Black ; 
Men’s Two Button 
| Men’s Two Clasp 


iressed 


tir essed 
Dressed 


Dresss d 


hid. 


| We warrant this glove t 
| perfect fitting glove 
| wearing qualities unsur; 


ed 


CHANDLER & CO, Sole Ao 


Winter Street, Boston. 


pronounced it incurable. Science has proven | 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoe 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 
Will annihilate corns t 0 
ions and all troubles of : 


eet. 
Warranted Hand-Mac: 
Need no breaking in and 
recommended by our best 
physicians. Send for pam 
phlet. Order by mail 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8c Beacon St., Boston, Ma 
Sold From Stock or Made to 


tinmaturel 


tirder 


ENGLISH 
HALL 
CLOCKS. 


Westminster, 
Whittington, 
Fight Bells 


AND 


St. Michael’s Chimes, 


Cases in Richly Carved Designs. 
Also in the Colonial style. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 


511 Washington St., cor. West St 


The Well-known Patented 


* Comfort” 


REGISTERED 


Corsets. « 


Whole in.the back, laced on th: 
from bones ; still a perfect sup) 
thatéhe weight of al/ clothing is 
ders, recommended by phiysicia 
“unsurpassed for ease and hea 

rocured in Boston of Isaac D 

o. E. Allen, John G. Ford, \“ 
& Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., La 
and other retail dealers, as we! 
sale Houses. If your dealer does 
send for circular, or come to thi 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET co., 
43 West st., Bosto: 


Corticelli Silk 


Prudent purchasers save time and menta! friction ty 
careful discrimination in their select me 
of sewing materia\s. /6abu 


TRADEW AR 





i 


| 


B 
garment and each other, no thoughtfu! er 
NONOTUCK SILK O0., 18 Summer §*. 
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ry, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bron field Street, 


ROOM 3. 


(HITECTURAL 


AND 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


ving Plans and Specifications. 
yei’y 

; « Are Reasonable. 

AND SEE US. 


our Chars’ 
cALI 


iRMATTRESS. 


= 





< ° > We . 
and eomfort, sleep on the 
Absolutely ure, and the 
vie. Indorsed by physicians. 

ionly by METROPOLITAN 
ANY,7 TEMPLE PLACE 


~ BIBLIA: 


ATTRESS 
Wwe tv 
aud 


Classical Oriental 





. erican Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Bspioration 7 

s at now in its sixth year, is read 
4 53000 persons each month, and is the only 
wiestion In s country devoted to Egyptology 
‘ Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
- 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

follo, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fy illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
griy to Egypian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Moris and ~Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
ight of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
é Jane, 182, number, and will be completed in 
u Parts. Mont! Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 





Morphine ijlabit Cured in 10 


to. 20 ears No pay till cured, 
OR. J, STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 


NO CURE NO PAY 
TACHE NO PAY 


NO MO! 











‘ JOHN CONLON & CO., 
1 SPECIALTIES : 
1L0 ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


\ 


Sol’ at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 


Draggists. 
nd for Price List. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo. 


re 





NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


BN) GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Meame rs 


e north side Central wharf (foot 


Praag» days 9.30 a. m. and 5p. m.; 
Rictee os at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 
antsy ‘.m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 
The cx boat leaving Boston in the 
ye a ns at Gloucester about two 
oe es back at Boston about 4.30 
us aff ays and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 
ach hon passengers the opportunity to 
Spent the lesirable geason after having 
os alee na delightfal ocean trip of 60 
{ sea coas: enowned North Shore, a stretch 
Senery i< ich. in its beautiful and varied 
and. © jualed elsewhere in New Eng 
rom _ irther notice the afternoon wip 
Hf at 2 oe be made at 6 o’clock instea 
For fur 3 : 
arge pms se* information and special rates for 


ply to E. 8. ME IANT, Agent. 





NEXpr: — 
A bong EX ‘ENED BOOKKEEPER under- 
~ ish an? eetfectly German, French, Span- 
dress Boni)....U8!ish. desires @ position. Ad- 
Trem c.. cPer, Commonwealth Office, 120 
ont Street, Boston. 





BOSTON 
REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-stovy 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide piazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for elght or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pixzza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


\ ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from + astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee tcan be gath 
ered tor dressinz, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, burn 724%. sheds, ete.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, mile from depot and village 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keep 
30 head stock, milk soll at door, good orchard 
the farm borders ou a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, Il rooms, painted 
and blinded,2 large barns with cellars. rice 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 


Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
ood condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 
ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, >; cash, including steck 
and tools. 
Heer Isle, Maine. 

Bordering on Burnt Cove 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. 
4 cash, will exchange for 
property. 


Harbor, 8 acres, 
Price $1,000, 


Dover, N. i. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and henrery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Galdwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, thrifty trees in good bearing con-lition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one sea-on, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 bead tock, enough 


9 


wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure | 


running water from spring on a bill. grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet e:udded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house antl hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice fruit in variety, | 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, pee and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. &., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel!, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. l’riceonly $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 

Lexington. 

Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1}¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk soli 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-cla+s build 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a: d bath 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, bari 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6.0 
cash. 

Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage naar the sea,5 rooms and open room fi 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can off'r i! 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make » 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. ‘ 

Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with tower (see photo.) 13 roums and bath, ho 
and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quarteres 
oak and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, ¢5 000 
% cash, or will exchange for rentable ) roperty. 

Village Residence. 

Wilmingiopr, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clupboarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300 ; cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a sma}! farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 reows, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 

f > acres.rich soil,keeps 32 cow~ and 4 Lorses, 
ne as tor home nae, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, house 9 rooms, hew st ble, 
cost $1,600, 3xx 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
ontv $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. k. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 

Malden. 
: 1 r station, nearly new cottage of 
6 pn Bigg with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a small farm. 


Florida or Oregon | 








COMMONWEALTH. 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


* BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vin NEW YORK AND NFW FNGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at3 00 P. M., due at Termi | 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave ut 3.00 P., M., due at 
¥.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker an! (Coaches. 
between Boston and Willimantic. Far. $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by ras 
and heated by steam. N» extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Dining Car 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot footof Summer St., Boston; 353 
Rronadway, and Grand Crntral Depot, 
New Vork. 

I. DP. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 





FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after May 20, 1893, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 


TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
A. M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.00 Albany. . . 
6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
’ Albany. 
9 00 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ Troy, und Sleeping Car to Chicago. 
11 30 A.M. ACOUMMODATION for Troy and 
' peer. 
3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleepluy 
‘ Cars to Chicago 
7 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
‘ Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mo: 
‘ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
A.M, MONTREAL FL1YER, Parlor 


10,30 Cars to Montreal. 


3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland 
Py Vt 


7.0 


* Daily 
Time- Tables and further information on ap;l! 
eation. 


P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to Montreal. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen"! Pass. Agt., 


B «ton, Mase 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals an’ Cures Wounds of ali kin is 
Scalds, | urns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piler, Eczema, salt Rheum, Sore KE} es 
orany Skin Disease. As this oinument contuin- 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the mo t Delicate Skin. For s«le by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 
o., Hath N.H. 








ANDREW J. LLOYD, UPTICIAN, 
823 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 244 Boviston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 


TRADE MARK. 


Sewing Machines. 
$30.00 CASH. 


$25.00 INSTALMENTS, buys an 
strictly High Grade Sewing Machin 
cept Davis. $190.50 buys any ofthe Meaium 
grade of Machines. suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 21 Hayward P1., Boston 





of the 
es, €x- 


dohn Edward Hannigar 


| 5 Pemberten 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling, Managing and Renting 
Real Estate. 


Square, Room 


Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantia), 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the best streets, surrounded by houses of the 
most refined and agreeable people: cool in sum 
mer, tight and warm in winter; near steam and 
electric cars; 10,000 to 20,000 feet of land con 
stantly increasing in value, very little ready 
cash is required to purchase these delightful 
homes, and mortgages or the purchase money 
may run for a long time ata very low rate. J. E 


HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton Sq., Room 6, Boston. 


6, 
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DR. JAKGER’S 


‘Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POJSONOTS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


—m 


TRADE MARK. 












NOTEKAG 


HATS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.| 


E. FLETCHER & CO 


i 
No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1892. ...$23,026,000.61 
LIA BELETIES.......0000001+ 20,607,281.67 
$2,326,768.04 


| MLICE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
| § uc-t atthe old life rate premium. 
Awmsunt Cash distributions are 
|  olicles. Every policy has endo ‘thereon the 
| .ash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the tnsured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets rates and values (for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 
8. F. TRULL,*Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
1ocated, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
pick on and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


Horee-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 


GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manszger. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class, 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(A:!} ining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Pop's. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Imoorter of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 
Latico Mg oe Agents. $75 


& week. Exclusive wrrivory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer. Washes alithe 
dishes for a family inone minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the bution, the machine does 
the rest. Brich:, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. 
Singers nosoiled haudsor clething. 
N» broken dishes, uo muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free 


aid upon all 








Rates 





























W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 
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““ CEPHALONIA” 


AND 
€é s5 
CATALONIA 
a ° * * 
New designs in Brass and Iron Bedsteads 
just received by above steamers, await your 
inspection. Any width up to tive feet. Fines 


of goods and prices reasonable 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


| withstanding 


BOSTON COMMONWEALT4. 


the weather, and those aie! 
storm for a first or a re-hearing | 
and mirthful comic opera |} 
were rewarded by the presentation of sev-| 
eral new pieces, each of which added its 
quota to the evening’s enjoyment. Anna- 
belle, a dancer new to this city, was seen at | 
the opening of the second act in several of 
those dances now so popular in which volumi- 


braved the 
of the melodious 


nous and diaphanous drapery and calcium 
lights play so large a part. 
‘The Honeymooners, the new comic 


oye ! 


a now being played by the Pauline Hall | 


70 Washington Street, Boston, |) Opera Company at the Columbia Theatre, 
Importers and M'f'rs, Wholesale and Retail has met with a flattering success, the house 
having been crowded at each performance 
THEATRE NOTES. during the past week. Miss Hall in the 
character of Pierrot has created a part en- 
Only one more week remains in which | tirely different from anything that has yet 
theatre-goers can enjoy, at the Boston Mu-| been done by a comie jopera prima donna. 
seum the ‘ Prince Pro Tem,’ with its quaint | Her song, ‘ Take it Home and Give it to the 
‘Brownie Dance,’ and its many amusing) Baby, is received nightly with the warmest 
specialties On November 6th comes applause. Mr. Richard Golden, the well- 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ the unique and brilliant | known comedian, has made the hit of his 
pantomime success of the Paris and London | life in the part of Rewski. During the en- 
seasons. vagement the usual Wednesday and Satur- 
nh Tavary Opera Company omes nest day matineés will be given. 
M miday to the Globe The atre. Phe ir re The patrons ot the Palace a | he atre will 
pertory includes ‘The Bohemian Girl’ and! be treated to a regular sensation next week. 
other popular favorites. Manayver Pilling has made arrangements 
Mr. Robson’s first week at the Tremont whereby ; the famous boxing kangeroo 
Theatre has met with thorough popular | I rank ” will appear in connes tion with the 
SUCCESS and ther has been no itimit to the Kei Y und Wood's Big Vaudeville ( mrt 
fun afforded proving that amerry cla c is merce his angeroo is the original pug! 
- . listic animal, e- is really a wonderful 
as quick to win appreciation as a modern |” - onl : ? qwrt 
rw a. senond and inet week besins | CoP nt of the manly art of self-defense, 
Monday, and ‘ ‘The Comedy of Errors’ will | 2%" able to easily best So. fighter. 
he given two more mating 8 tor the sy ‘ ial | he kangeroo fights - the latest improved 
delectation of ladies and children. | rough and tumble style, StaRSIAE 00 London 
| Prize ring, with the exception that he has a 
Those who have been privileged to see} habit of using his feet with telling effect. 
some advance copies of the souvenirs which | He hits out straight from the shoulder with 
are to be distributed to patrons at the 50th | remarkable force, and would be a bard cus- 
performance of * Venus’ at the Park Thea-|tomer to handle without gloves. During 
tre Monday night next declare that they are | the week, the management will endeavor 
the most elaborate that Manager Rice has} to pit some of the local fighters avainst him. 
ever given on similar occasions to his audi- | The variety show will be made up of the 
ences either in New York or Boston. best pe ople in the spec ialty business, as the 
The attrac tion at the Bowdoin » puare name ol the ‘ ompany alone assures. I he 
Feiepnhk in tin wack eceumemelnn ‘Ootaher Reilly and Wood combination has been on 
30th is Henry Pettit’s greatest melodrama the road os eae and has th pera 
. Ilands Across The Sea. In this play the of being a first-class re soe lt is sate to 
sympathies of the audience are enlisted on state that the show will be up to the stand- 
behalf of the hero and heroine in the Gret | 8T@ and all those who visit the Palace will 
act and that interest becomes intensified as | 2°! their money's worth. ‘The athletic kan- | 
the stare inteld. ‘Thee there le the realistic | €etO° alone is well worth going miles to see. 
race on the high seas with the broad expanse} Manager Bingham of the New Lyceum 
of water and ‘the man of war ptopem, in| Theatre has another fine attraction in the 
pursuit, the ‘rounding to’ of the big man-of- | ( ity Club Burlesque ¢ ompany, a most com- 
war, the gun fired oe the messenger of iron plete organization which carries all the | 
skipping across the prow of the pursued, | scenery used in their production, which is 
the putting off of the small boat and the | said to be one of the best given by any bur- | 
strong scene upon the deck of the passengel lesque company this season. ‘The City 
steamer. ‘Twelve little negro boys, from the | Club at Midnight’ opens the bill, and in it 
Bahamas, called the ‘Columbian Cadets’ | some twenty or more young women sing and 
who have just finished an eight weeks’ en-| dance. The olio is made up of the arts of | 
gagement at the World’s Fair, have been | Lew Hawkins, the well-known entertainer: 
specially engaged to appear between the | the Dillon Brothers, 


second and third acts, in their quaint act en 
titled ‘ Le Bivouac.’ 


The Hollis St. 
every evening during the past week by the 
large audie neces gathered the re to see Charles 
Frohman’s Comedians in ‘ The Other Man,’ 
a clever comedy quite new to the local stage 
and a decided favorite. The play is an 
adaptation by Frederick Horner of ‘Cham 
pignol malgr which has run in Paris for 
over ten months consecutively, 
was afterwards placed on the 


ur’ 


and which 
English stage 


under the title of * The Other Fellow. The 
complications of the story arise from the | 
embarrassing situations in which a voung 
married woman finds herself with a former 
lover who presumes to call upon her at an 
unseasonable hour in the absence of her 
husband. ‘The engagement of the Comedi- 
ans closes with the week at hand, during 


which ‘ The Other Man’ 
every evening with the 
and Saturday matinées, From Boston the 
company proceeds to Chicago direct for a 
limited run at the Schiller Theatre. 

On Monday, November 6 
will make their re- appearance at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. It is expec that they will 
duplicate their latest New York success in 
this city. There are more than 200 people 
employed in their play, including ballet and 
chorus, but the main attraction is alwavs 
the clever little artists. Two carloads of 
special sceneries are necessary for this pro- 
duction. “There three grand ballets, 
executed by a corps of young and handsome 
dancers. ‘The costumes as 
they are tasteful and the elaborate sceneries 


will 
usual 


be repeated 


Wednesday 


, the Liliputians 


are 


are as gorgeous 


have been painted by the foremost scene- 
artists of Kurgpe. \ Trip to Mars’ should 
be seen by young and old, and only those 


who have seen the Liliputians will readily 
understand their immense popularity and 
their unlimited success. 


The seventh week of Rice’s 


s production of 
‘Venus’ 


at the Park Theatre opened Mon 


day night to a surprisingly large house, not | 


Theatre has been crowded | 


cessible by elev 


song writers ; 
and Hanley in comedy sketch 
ett in German = yodels, 
Rainbow dance and John and Edna Vidocq, 
who always present a funny sketch. The 
burlesque is entitled ‘A Tempting Town’ 
and is written by Frank Dumont with musi- 
cal accompaniment by Fred Solomon of the 
Casino, New York. An attractive feature 
is the introduction of a series of tableaux vi- | 
vants, represe nting a bull fight. The L yeeum 
is fast gaining in popularity and the atten- 


Lowrey 
, Fannie Ever- 
Ruby Marion in 


dance has increased perceptibly in quantity | 


and quality. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WinsLow’s Sooruina Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
remedy for Diarrhwa. 
bottle. Sold by 
world. Be sure 
SOOTHING 


Twenty- Five 
all druggists throughout the 


; and ask tor Mrs. WiInsLow’s 
SYRUP. 





REMOVAL. 


The 
and Artistic 


Boston 






Photographer 


has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo 
graphic productions. Our prices are the fewest 
consistent with good work. 
Come early for your holiday photographs. We 
have many pleasing novelties for this season. 
Our studio is centrally located opposite R. H. | 
Warts & Co., 23 W oo Street, and ac- | 


rator. 
N. HARDY. | 


and is the best | 
. cents al 


Reliable 


Complexion Parlors. 


Mrs. A. LEE. 


Can be Consulted on all Imperfections of 
the Complexion, Free of Charge. 
FACIAL TREATMENTS, 


Removing Wrinkles and other Blemishes, by | 
the latest improved methods, $1.00 per treat- 


Manicuring - - - -50c.|- 


For Ladies or Gentlemen. 


Electric Baths, Ohiropody, Pedicure. 
Instruction given by Competent Teachers. 
Terms very Reasonable. 


MRS. A. LEE. 


JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


304 Washington St., 


(opp. the Adams House.) 


Testimonials from every one who ever used it— 


THE 
FAYBIEN MONK’S: 


(Of the South of France) 


CREAT 
COUCH REMEDY 


SURE CURE FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
Warranted to Cure, 
PRICE 50 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Manufactured By 


QD. J. MULLEN, 


92 State St., Boston, Mass., U, 8. A., 


Who is the sole proprietor. 


The formula of this wonderful medicine was 
| personally given to the proprietor by a mission- | 
ary of the Faybien monastery in the south of | 


France. Sold by all druggists. 


Agents Wanted. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Suffolk Musicales. 


10 Tuesday Evenings 10 
MUSIC HALL, 


The Greatest Musical Course in America. 
First appearance in concert of 
Mme. L. AMES STORY. 
First appearance this season of 
Mme. SOFIA SCALCHI. 

First appearance of 
BLUMENBERG-OSTBERG CO. 
First appearance away from home of 
WEST POINT CADET BAND. 

First appearance of the 
HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
First appearance of 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
Piano Virtuoso. 
First appearance of the 
RUSSIAN CHOIR. 
First appearance of 
| CAMPANINI- MORGAN CONCERT CO. 
TWO ORCHESTRAS. 
TWO GRAND OPERETTAS. 


Look in Sunday papers | for announcements. 
Prospectus can be had at Box Office. 


Opening Night, October I7th. 


Closing with a Grand Festival Afternoon and Evening. 
Prices, $4, $6 and $8, for the Course, 


According to location. 
NO AUCTION SALE OF SEATS. 


Advance Sale, Monday, Oct. 9th. 
A. D. FLOWER. Mer. 





SYMPHONY 


TICKETS, 


HEARD’S TICKET OFFICE. 


43 West Street. 


Suite 47, 


OCT. 


BOSTOY Mugpry 


I AS] WEEK 


BARNET & THOMPS9ys 
MUSICAL, MIRTH 


PRINCE PRO Tey, 


| Closing a run 





'3 Pert Mane 
| §@?"Monday N . ae NOEs 
| Parisian Compa: ss ay 
out WorRDs, L’ ENFANT oe Play ¥ 
| PRODIGAL Son RODIcuE.. 


Mr. Jon Stetrs: 


_ GLOBE THEATRE. 
| 


ONE WEEK ONLY 
‘BEGINNING NDAY 
First Grand «©, f the Seasos 
| Appearances of | guished Wipe 
| AND Hi WN 
GRAND ENGLISH OPERA ¢9 
j In a briliant ! epertoire 

Monday — “ Faust ‘ } 
| production of Leones a 
double bill, “I Paglia: ‘ ( “= 
ticana.”’ Wed mat my 
Wed. night *Loheng 7 
men.” Friday — D. | 7 
and scenes from “Der ) he 
matinee—‘‘Lohengrin T ha 
Monday Novy. 6th.—KATHERINE CLewpy 


in A LADY OF VENIC!I 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


JAMES W. PENGHAR, Manager 


Week of Oct 
At 2.30 P. M. and 8 P Dally 


city CLUB 


pa Co 


M. 


20 PRETTY GIRLS 20 
POPULAR PRICES, from 15 to & 

PARK THE ATRE 

| J. CRABTREB. .00000020200000000. and Manage 

KE sa asshstocoeet ~~" Business Mesagl 

Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at‘ 


Eighth Week 


50th-57th PERFORMANCES. 
Sumptuons producti 
of Byrne, Harrison a 


Rice Kerker’ s mi pera 


Boston's Pavgrite 


bps Venus 


TILE DeRvILLE, and 
| 80 Artists. 


PALACE THE ATE 


| WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F, J. PILLING, } 
| Week of Oct. 30 


REILLY & WOODS 
Big Show 


Bringing for the First 
Boston 


The only origina! Boxing 


K ANCAROO 


Also a Large Vaudeville Compa") 


| | \ ie % THEATRE 
BOWDOILN SQ. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSO®, } 


Evenings at 8 Matinees, ‘' 


Henry Pettit’s Gre 


Hands Aeross The 5# 


~weWw sol TH 


sa 


+ Play 


sa} 


Next Attraction.—T! I 


THOMAS 
THEATRICAL 
EXCHANCE 
595 Washington Street 
Engagements made for people 


rlays pad. 
Companies Routed. ! rer 
Revised, Rehearsed and 5“ 


Talent always W: anted. 
, to the 

Everything appertain "5 to 

| theatrical bus:n>e>> 


q eve’) 
‘ 
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THE PLEASAUNCE OF THE CITY ) in the cloak-room had it in her hand, and | 
CHILDREN. jsaid ‘How lovely!’ and she said ‘ Miss 


BY PERCY ADDLESHAW. 

Here in the heart of the grimy town 

Is the fairest spot that the children see, 
An acre of grass plot, bare and brown, 

Six scanty shrubs and a stunted tree; 
Though sorrier garden searce could be 

To make the heart of the weary gay, 
It riugs at evening with mirth and glee. 

This is the place where the children play 


Round it the dingy terraces frown, 
The fog hangs over it ceaselessly, 
Never a bud doth the rosebush crown, 
Nor daisy lurk in the grass. Ah me! 
Birds on their voyages past it flee, 
And none for a song’s space cares to stay, 
Bound for the vastness of moor and lea. 
This is the place where the children play. 


Never the roar of the streets can drown 
Songs that the children shout lustily, 
Glad is the crowd of the tattered gown, 
Though out at elbow and frayed at knee; 
Here for a jubilant hour they’re free 
When work is over at close of day; 
And so it is fairyland, all agree 
This is the place where the children play 
ENVOY 
Prince, this ballad I make for thee 
Listen a while to the thing I say 
Thy palace gardens are fair to see: 
This is the place where the children play 


Academy 
THE JUDGE’S BOUQUET. 
tHe STORY O} A TKMPLE BALL. 


{ From the St. James Gazette.) 


It was a lovely ball—the ball of the season 

at all events, for those who went to no 
others—one of those functions where you 
come early and stay late; but it was a fear- 
ful crowd. 

“ Have you seen Miss Smith?” said Mr. 
Welsby — not Mr. Welsby, Q. C., but young 
Welsby, his son, who has just been called. 

* Yes, she’s in the library talking to Miss 
Jones. She came with the Joneses. You'll 
find her in the corner, just by Cox’s * Crim 
inal Cases.’ ” 

“All right, so long as she’s not reading 
them. I'll struggle up there if I can.” And 
in time he did so, but not so soon as to inter- 
rupt her very interesting conversation with 
her one and only friend. 

“ My dear Eva,” said Maud Smith, “1 
had to decide; it’s tragic, but I’ve done it. 

“ What, refused him! is that note his 
death-warrant ?” 

“No, it’s mine; I’ve said yes.” Miss 
Smith was holding a little cocked-hat note 
between her finger and thumb. 

* But why are you writing to him? Isn't 
he going to be here?” asked Miss Jones. 

“No; that is the awkward part of it; he 
can’t come; he had to go down to-day and 
examine a witness, he says, in Borsetshire ; 
it’s a woman, too; | don’t think he quite 
ought to.” 

“Oh, well, of course he can’t throw away 
chances of making money; but | thought 
they usually had doctors to do it.” 

“It’s not that, I mean; he only writes 
down what she says, and she’s a very old 
inhabitant, who knows about a path round 
somewhere. I meant he ought to have 
given it up and come here.” 

* But the money?” 


“Oh, of course, dear Reggie (I shall have | 
to call him Reggie now), dear Reggie has | 
very little money. I wonder if | ought to | 
have said we'd better wait before being en- | 


gaged.” 

“Must you decide at once ?” 

“Of course: that’s why I brought these 
ridiculous little notes.” “And Miss Smith 
held up another little white paper missive 
folded into a diamond. “He wrote in a 
desperate state; men work themselves up 
so. He said if I did not send him a line to- 
night by Mr. Welsby, who shares his cham- 


bers, he should shoot himself; he’s coming | 


up by the mail on purpose.” 

“On purpose to shoot himself?” 

“On purpose to know the worst — or the 
best. Whichever way you look at it. Poor 
Reggie ! "’ 

* But you said you had accepted him.” 

“IT have made up my mind to, which is 
the same thing. I never alter, except when 
I’m choosing a frock. I meant to say No, 
and then I thought I’d ask your advice: but 
when I got his flowers they were so lovely, 
and such a sweet thought, they quite won 
me.” , 

“Oh, Maud! how exquisite; I’ve been 
looking at them,” said Miss Jones, leaning 
down towards her friend’s bouquet. “ How 
heavenly they smell! What orchids! and 
all those drooping sprays like a waterfall ; 
it’s not a bouquet, 
hadn’t got it in the carriage.” 


* No, I hadn’t; that was the sweet part | and e 


of it—the surprise, you know. The woman 


| 

| 

i 

sp | and the old gentleman beside her mopped 
it’s a dream; but you his brown with a pink bandanna. 


Smith ?’ and I said yes, of course, and there 
it was; not even his card to show who it 
came from. Dear Reggie, he knew | should 
know.” 

* What it must have cost,” said Miss 
Jones, her eyes filling with tears at the 
tonchingness of the incident. 
you must consent to save him from ruin. 
He won't give such bouquets when you're 
married—not to you.” 

“ Reggie will,” said Maud Smith. “Reg 
gie’s not like that. Sut he will have to get 
something to do before we marry—-some 
appointment or something.” 

‘You will have to make love to the Lord 
Chancellor—he’s the best man,” said Miss 
Jones; “ father says so.”’ 

“7 will,” said Miss Smith, setting her 
teeth. “T'll do anything. If he’s nice I'll 
ki———Mr. Welsby, | want to be introduced 
to the Lord Chancellor.” 

“Hush, for goodness’ sake,” exclaimed 
young Welsby in a hoarse whisper; © he is 
just behind me.” 


“Of course 


i | hie n come on, F and she took him by 
the arm. 
gut I don’t know him; I really don't 
| hope he did not hear you Please don’t 
talk so loud,” implored young Welsbs 
* Nonsense,” said Miss Smith; but she 
let herself be dragged away towards the 
hall, and she danced twice running with 
| Reggie's ‘stable companion, ‘ who had 
lnever been so much honored before 
‘He swore he'd vive Regyie the note to 
lnight, and says he’s going away early, so 
he'll be there when Reggie gets back | 
said it was an answer to an invitation l 
had to open one of them; I very nearly 
sent the wrong one.” 
* Did he bring the flowers?" 
Jones. 


asked Miss 
They were back in the same corner. 

“ Now he knew nothing about them. | 
thought he might; but Reggie would not 
talk much about our affairs, Mr. Welsby 


would hardly believe Reggie had sent them, 





though I’m sure he knows he's in’ love with 
me.” 

“And the Lord Chancellor?” said Miss 
Jone 8s. 

“Oh, my dear Eva,” said Miss Smith. 
“T put my foot in it again; Mr. Welsby will 
never forgive me. ‘| here was an old man 


nursing a bottle of champagne by one of the 
tables, and | said, Some champagne, please’; 
and then I saw what I'd done, and I said, 
‘Oh! I'm so sorry 


lrook vou fora waiter’ 
and it was a judge!" 

th Maud ! 

* Well, it was not my fault; they always 
llook so respectable—waiters, I mean, not 
judges. But he don’t mind; he only said, 
‘i'm proud to be taken for so use ful a per- 
sonage. 
judge 2” 

* Well, and then ?” 

* And then—Mr. Welsby had simply run 
away in despair and was nowhere to be 
was with and brought me up here. ‘That's 
how | knew who he was.” 

* Did his partner like being got rid of ?” 


That Miss Blacke-Smith, you know—the 


that fearful dress.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Jones, “ | remember.” 

* Dreadful girl!’ said Maud Smith. “She 
ought not to be here. You remember that 
story about her at the-——” 

*“ Hush,” said Miss Jones, “ there’s an old 
he’s been look- 





| gentleman coming this way ; 


|minutes, though whether its you or your 
| flowers he admires most I’m not quite sure.” 
“It’s my Judge,” whispered Miss Smith, 
“my own old Judge; he’s very much struck 
with my bouquet ; ’ 
about it, and hinting 
mind to tell him all about myself, and find 
out if he can give Reggie an “appointment.” 
“Do!” said Miss Jones, bending down as 
a partner came to claim her, “ and if nothing 
else will do, dear, cry.” 
A nice rosy old gentleman came and took 
the seat she had vacated: she looked back 
as she struggled through the crowd, and 
| her lips framed the word “ery” again as 
passed out of sight. 
| 








Rather neat, wasn’t it—for a/| 


seen; so the Judge got rid of the woman he | 


ing at you through his glasses for five | 


kept making remarks | 
I've a very good | 


With two bands discoursing sweetly it | 


8} was a lovely place for sitting out, and Miss 


| Maud Smith was undisturbed : for her part- 
ners coming to look for her retired abashed 
| when they saw in what august company she 
| was concluding her evening. Not even the 
| intermezzo from the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana ’ 
| could interrupt her conversation; she beat 
|} time with her fan and talked earnestly, while 
a learned society frolicked around her, 
breathless and perspiring, into the small 


| 


| hours, forgetful of pleadings and particulars, 


He was 
very warm. She showed no signs of erying, 
ven at times smiled to herself quietly. 


At last it was time to go; the Joneses | 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Ready October 25th. 


‘*Wide Awake ’’ is now merged in 


Beg I 


Nicholas,’’ and beginning with 
this November number 


ST. NICHOLAS WILL BE ENLARGED 


By the addition of 200 pages to the volun 


MARK TWAIN’S SERIAL STORY, 


“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” 


AND 


Rudyard Kipling’s Stories of India 


Begin in this issue. 


The following important serials will 


‘‘AMERICAN AUTHORS,” by Branper Marru: 


AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
Hornabay, Chief Taxidermist, U. S. National Mu 
A NEW SERIES OF « BROWNIES,” by Pacers | 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS ON THE GOVERNMENT AND ON 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 
A SERIAL STORY FOR GIRLS, by Frances C 
BayLor. Etc., etc., etc. 





November contains contributions from Grorce W. Cai 
CooLipGE, TupoR JENKs, CLARA Doty Bares, the author 
Brinker,” the author of “ Lady Jane,” and many other popu! 
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were leaving, and Maud had been sent for 


: | by Mrs. Jones. “It's all over,” she said— 
“She looked very cross; she always does, | 


and the old gentleman bowed with his hand 


é ‘ jon his heart—“ except the headaches to- 
one who acted in the De Villars tableaux in | 


morrow.” 

“A contingent remainder,” said the old 
ventleman. 

“You might have said ‘and the heart- 
aches,” said Maud. “It would have been 
prettier and easier to understand.” 

She was burying her nose in her bouquet 
and looking up at him as she held out her 
right hand and said * Good-by. 
forget ?” she said. 

“| won't forget,” he said, looking a little 
anxious. A Lord Justice of Appeal was 
passing rather close at the time. 


You won’t 


* Clerk of something-or-other on the some- 
thing circuit.” She was still sniffing at her 
bouquet. 

“Hush!” said the old gentleman. *“Re- 
member,” said Maud; and she waved the 
bouquet at him as she drifted away with the 
departing crowd, and he went to get a glass 
of iced champagne. 

Old Mrs. Jones slept in the carriage go- 
ing home. “I've got him,” said Maud in a 
loud whisper. 

“Got whom?” said Miss Jones. 

“ The Judge,” said Maud—*“ on toast (as 
Reggie would say); and Reggie, the wretch, 
has got me on false pretences ! He’s not a 
nice as I thought.” 

“ Reegie or the Judge?” 

“ Neither,” said Maud. “Reggie never 
sent the flowers at all; and I’ve accepted 
him because I thought he had. I can’t tell 
him so, poor dear.” 

“ But who did send them?” 

“The Judge, of course. I told you he 
was very inquisitive about them; don’t you 
see, the woman in the cloak-room said, ‘ Miss 
Smith,’ and I thought they were for me, and 
took them, of course. I said I'd give them 
up, and he could take them to the right per- 


son: but he wouldn’t let me 
to give Reggie an appoints 
a vear.” 

+ My dear Maud,” said M 
very well you must have 
but you will have to keep } 

“T shall,’ said Miss M 
emphasis. 

* How?” said Miss J 
never see him again, and 
meant the bouquet for yo 

Miss Maud Smith la 
her little nose came out « 
large lily slightly powdere 
was broad daylight. 

“ Don’t you see,” she s 
for that Blacke—Smith won 
it, and I’ve found his card 
middle with her name on 

* But if he likes- : 

“ But he musn’t like; 
gin with, and my peo 
and se 

*“ And?” said Miss J 

“ And,” said Miss Smit 
sleepily ; “and—Reggie % 
year. 





This is one of the stories 
Professor Jowett, Master 
satisfied undergraduate m 
the ‘Quad’ one day, a! 
into conversation with | 
pace up and down by his 
he said, after a pause, “ 
everywhere in all philoso] 
modern, and nowhere do | 
of a God.” “Mr. ——.” } 
after a shorter pause thar 
don’t find a God by five 
noon you must leave this 
Jowett had really believ: 
man’s professions of ‘ phil 
being anything but puppy!s 
have spent hours of valual 
and reasonable talk with hin 
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LOUIE J. HARRIS, 


World’s Fair Tours. 


All Expenses Included, and Guaranteed First-Class. 


875 Covers all expenses for the y 00 


round trip, sleeping cars, meals, 
transfers, room and board at 

(0-DAYS’ 15-DAYS' 

TOUR. TOUR. 


** Hotel Ingram” 
{ 
| 
Boston every 5 Days, In special trains of New and Elegant| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


per on the grounds or at the 
hotel. 


(Midway Plaisance ), admission 
to the grounds, dinner and sup- 
parties 
4 Iman Vestibuled Cars, with Dining Car Attached, 
Direct to the ‘* World’s Fair’’ Station. 
red agents for the meaualled Hotel Ingram, opposite the Midway Plaisance, | 
ons of our $75 and $100 tours stop at this hotel, and we can also arrange for a | 
‘ ither on American or Byyopean pian) at this popular house and at a reasonable 
NN fer to delighted people all over New England who are willing to bear us out in | 
.t this is the most desirable hotel within three miles of the grounds. Book 
sept. 1, 6, 11, 15 tours. 
\\ i’s Fair Guide, with map of the Exposition grounds, is now ready for | 
». free. For guide, tickets, itinerary and information, apply to 


HARRIS, HATCH & ABBOTT, 


| The Interstellar Ether. 


Room 12, Globe Buil ling | 
244 W ashington St. | 
Boston, 


«“VYear of Jubilee.” 


Our eye does not act by detecting heat, | 
| writes Professor Lodge in the Fortnightly ; | 
|in other words, it is not affected by the 
| whole range of ethereal quiverings, but only 

1893. | by a very minute and apparently insignifi- 
cant portion. It wholly ignores the ether | 
waves whose frequency is comparable with | 
that of sound, and for thirty or forty octaves | 
above this nothing about us re sponds ; but | 
high up, in a range of vibration of the in-| 
conceivably high piteh of four to seven | 
? ‘ ae hundred million million per second—a range | 
Littell Ss Living Age which extremely few accessible bodies are 
: - able to emit, and which it requires some | 
knowledge and skill artificially to produce— | 
to those waves the eye is ac utely, surpass- | 
shing this magazine its founder ingly, and most intellige ntly sensitive. 
it im Con YeRiS nt lee a history This little fragment of total radiation is 


\'s progres ss by selecting from the], 
d of EUROPEAN PERIODICAL |in itself trivial and negligible. Were it 
not for men and glow-worms and a few other | 


I FRATURE the best articles by 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS forms of life, hardly any of it would —_ 
occur on such a moderate-sized lump 
Biography mn grers Travels, | matter as the earth. Except for an Sao 
Science, Polities, Criticism, Art, sional volcano, or a flash of lightning, only | 
Picton ne Verma gigantic bodies like the sun and stars have | 
\ WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than | energy enough to produce these higher flute- | 


Three and a Quarter Thousand like notes, and they do it by sheer main 











FOR NEAKLY FIFTY YEARS 





Has stood Peerless in the ofrealm Period- 
ical Literature. 


force and violence — the violence of their | 
n octavo pages of reading matter Peers ; wr d 
early, { ig four volumes; presenting a mass | Sravitative energy — producing not: only 
{ matter these, but every other kind of radiation 
Unequalled in Quality and Quantity also. Glow-worms, sv far as | know, alone | 


ar her publicatien in the country. 
fee taxes 


have learned the secret of emitting the | 
va AGE continues to be 


, . met physiologically useful waves, and anae 
The Reflex of the age in which it lives. | others. 


“Matters social, theological, scientific, bio Why these waves are physiologically 
graphical, in short, all that has agitated or inter-| useful, why they are what is called ‘ light,’ 
ted the busy world, has found expression in , 


lealing periodical literature of foreign while other kinds of radiation are ‘dark,’ | 
shores. and, wisely culled, is offered up in per | are questions to be asked, but at present | 
sh rin by the discriminating and judicious only tentatively answered. ‘The answer 
— Commonwealth, Boston. | must ultimately be given by the physiolo- 

It is one of the few periodicals which seem | gist, for the distinction between light and | 
ensable oe a are Po ee nearly all the | non-light can only be stated in terms of the | 
The Churchman, New York. |eye and its peculiar specialized sensitive- | 
WERKLY at $8.00 a year, free of| ness: but a hint may be given him by the 
physicist. | 

The ethereal waves which affect the eye | 

, and the photographic plate are of a size 
Rates for clubbing Tae Living AGe with other | not wholly incomparable with that of atoms 
— will be sent on application. of matter. When a physical phenomenon is 


food rat 


Rates.—For $9.00 Tne Living AGE 
NWEALTH will be sent for a year, 





itest 


Sa pies of THE LivinG AGE, 15 cents 
3: BEDFORD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. ey of knowledge summarized under the 
plex aggregations of atoms, shaken asunder 
* they live, the nerve endings meanwhile 
appreciating them in their temporarily 
l iS a S dissociated condition. 

A vague speculation not to be further 
od nevertheless, the direction in which the 
URT 8Q., BOSTON, MASS. 

appliances, making a strictly | covered experimental facts point. 


ess, concerned with the ultimate atoms of mat- 
LITTELL & CO., ter, itis relegated at present to the vaguer 
ead of chemistry. Sight is probably a 
sa chemical sense. In the retina may be com- 
iy ‘ 
| H E POOLFORD by the incident light vibrations, and ecrn | 
built up again by the living tissues in whic 
SMITH BUILDING countenanced except as a working hypoth- 
Old Shesesis Minaee lend esis leading to examination of fact, but, 
thoughts of some physicists are tending a 
lsomely equip ped apartments, fitted | direction toward which many recently dis- 
establishment, under the personal 
SAAC POOLFORD. DANDRUFF, 





A Piet ik Bath FALLING HAI R 


Open Day and Night. 


SINGLE BATHS, $1.00. Coupon 
Books at Special Rates. 
LADIES’ DAYS — Wednesdays, 


SA. M. to 1 P. M., and Sundays, | Successfully 
lto G6 Pp. M,. scalp specialist, I 


The Poolford Turkish Baths,! "cows 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


PREMATURE AND CHRONIC 


BALDNESS 


cured. Dr. GEO. 
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RUGBY ScHOOL Suits 





This You Get Absolutely Free 


LANG, | 
Boylston Street, cor. | 
| 


i 





AGES 4 to 16 YEARS 


$5.00 


Made All-Wool 
breasted, each garment seamed throughout with 


from Fabrics, cut double a 


linen, double-stitched and taped, with re-enforced 


seat and knees, making the strongest and most 


durable Boy’s Suit ever offered to the public. 


Every suit warranted and a new one given in 
exchange for one that rips. 


Cloth for repairing with every suit. 


Extra Trousers, Ss i .50. 


Standard Clothing Co, = 


395 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


z 
Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. y 
We propose to show how such an exchange can be made. We ‘ ¢ 
naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that ¥ 
the cordiality is reciprocated, Such relations are pleasant and : 
we desire to make them yet closer. § 
{ 
i 


Hence | 
This * Unusual + Proposition. 


We will give to every subscriler renewing his subscription 



























(and to every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon portrait of 
himself or of any he may designate. ; , ‘ P : q 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features an 
almost life-size reproduction. The artists are unsurpassed in 
this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would 
be $8.00 to $10.00, 


The CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription 
price, as no other Boston weekly has so much substantial, satis- 
factory, and permanently valuable reading matter. 
Edward Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. 
among the best known writers in America to-day. The Common- 
WEALTH has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of 
established reputations on various interesting subjects. No 


Its editors, 


Goodrich, are 


other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in litera- 
ture, science and art. : ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guarantee sed) you ry ive 
only to enclose to us a photograph, with the price of subscription 
$2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from 
the photograph which you send. ‘ ; , ‘ ‘ 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate 
of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Boswortu Srreet, from 
where all pictures will be shipped. 


Address, 


The Commonwealth Publishing Co. 
120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 





Rol 


Baking 


Powder 


dics peed PURE 


LADY just returned from Chicago would 


For New Subscribers fetscr four young aales to, the 


To any one sending the name of a New 
Subscriber for 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we Hs 


mail a copy of - Hale’s new book, 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg Railroad: 


-assenger Trains. 


On and after Oct. 2d, 1805. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSEN 
SI ATI , CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WES . 


A. M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


6. f and Albany. 


9, OO. A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for | 
ar and Sleeping Car to Chicago. 


ll. 30 4 ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
nm Albany. 


P.M. 


ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis 


3. 00 Y EXPRE h Sle 
Ss Sleep 
7 .O Fo Gs ant thie gg ——— 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS eC MONTREAL, 


8 OO 4 ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
tre at 


Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10. 304 MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
C La to Montreal. 


3 O P.M. POCCEEEODA FLOR to Rut 
. land, 
P. M. wna EXPRESS, Sleeping 


7.0 


Time-Tables and further information on ap 


HORNER. . 
.R. WATSON, 


Cars to Montreal, 


Gen’l Pass Ag 9 
Boston, Mass 


THE KING OF ALL BREAN FLOURS. 





“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JAMEs V. Goprrey, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


At all their Stores. 


Carlyle Cut Cavendish 


The correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaam. 


GOULSTON, TUBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 





THe COMMONWEALTH where } 


Pub, €o., 120 


| Furniture U pholstered. 





and required. For further particulars, address 
Chap:ron, Office of Boston Comn onwealth, 25 
Bromfield St. 


TRUSSES. 


Perfect fo onEsiry BELTS, 
Fitting | 


| LASTIC STOCKINGS. 
rae MOsT SATISFAC. 
TORY IN USE. 
TdFe. 
6 Tremont Se. 


PHELPS, 


» Under Roston Museum. 


‘Stean Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relai4. 


| MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPHOLSTERER 





J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, | 


DAILY EXPRESS. wjth Bleep. | | or Soe 


Between 


IVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


—BY— 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St. 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


Piicte © 
Oe BN 


XS} megs 


{hile I 





Ladies Examine the 





White Sewing Machine. 
7,100,000 
Have Been Sold. | 
THE 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some happy possessor of 
the White; ask the *m how they like it, and the 
answer will come 


THE WHITE 1S KING. 
White Sewing Machine Ro. 


511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


TS WANTED. @ Libro*’ 
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Rutland and Concord Sq. 


—DAGEST 7 N 7 
PERSIAN 


-B ype N A 4 | N kK} Slat 
4 A PPOLELIPIL LS SLIT pane, \ 2 
x 
We have just opened a fine lot of Japanese Rug 
and dark effects equal in appearance to the finest sp 
Carpets, 
\ 
at $12.00 each. 
Size 9 ft. x 12 ff. 
Also, a fine line of Persian and Dagestan Rugs, ant cub 
Size from 8 to 4 ft. to 5 to 6 ft. 
For the purpose of introducing the most 
American Rugs, the Byzantine, we will offer them 
less than cost 
size Worth Nx 
Sit. xoft $6.75 85.00 
3ft.x1eft 9.00 6.67 
3ft.x15ft. ‘ 11.25 8.33 
6ft.xoft ? 14.00 10.00 
7ft.6in.xoft. 7 . 17.75 12.50 
oft.xoft. 21.00 15.00 
oft.x1oft.6in. 24.75 17.50 
| oft.x12ft. 28.00 20.00 
Simplicity of design and coloring distinguished these 
| others. 
N. B. tn ordering by mail please mention the “* Commonwealth,” 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


"LI Guaranteed. 
THE TRIMOUNT REAL ESTATE Co. of Boston 


Invests in Real Estate in Boston and vicinity only. 
PRICE OF STOCK, $62.50 PER SHARE. 
DIRECTORS. 
Hon, CHARLES H. PORTER. Treasure: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| Hon. < ABI ES J. NOYES, President 
VILLIAM H. BRINE. 
WIREDERIC K MILLS SKEL JTLER 
Gen. DOUGLAS FRAZAR, Auditor. GEORGE R. CLARKE, Architect 
Trustees and Transfer Agents, INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO 
Cf An exceptional investment that is worthy of your investigation 
Full information can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
EDWARD G. MESERVE, 


L.. CG. 
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CHILDREN’S AND GIRLS’ 
WINTER GARMENTS and COSTUMES. 


Which they are offering at an advance on cost conforming with that dis 
to economize at present prevailing. 
ypir F = nlm foe ~~ Inviting and (hea 
‘Their Fur Departmen mogts and, emall fare, ssvantege- Inviting and (heap 
FRENCH BROADCLOTHS. 


A beautiful variety of Fall and Winter shades, already sponged, light weight, 52 


$2.75 A YARD. 
EXAMINATION INVITED, 


214 Boylston Street 


31 Milk St., I 


Soston. 








Is now also fully assorted, their gar- 
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THe CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 








azg7225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa, 


a=z-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


A Crawlo 


Is the only place in the world 


ag Under the United States Hotel. 
ag 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 


a¢-182 Boylston St., op. Publie Garden. where you can buy a pair of the 


genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


45 Green St, & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 





